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NIELS W. GADE. 


A Sketcu, By Fr. NIEcKS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


AFTER passing the winter in Leipzig, Gade betook 
himself in the spring of 1844 to Italy, whence, how- 
ever, he returned already in the autumn of the same 
year. As Mendelssohn was by his engagements 
in Berlin prevented from occupying the post of 
conductor, the committee of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs secured Gade, “who,” observed the venerable 
Leipzig Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung of Octo-| 
ber 9, 1844, “by his compositions heard here last | 
winter, especially his two symphonies, as well as by | 
his clever conducting of them, has proved himself | 
to be a thorough musician, and has become dear | 
tous.” The satisfaction with Gade as a conductor | 
did not cease when his ability was put to a severer 
test than by his own works ; for in the course of the 
mext and the following winters we again and again 
read in the papers commendations of the young 
master’s “excellent conducting” and acknowledg- 
ments of “the unmistakable vocation as a conductor | 
which he evidences.” Gade passed the summer of | 
1845 in his native country, but in autumn came back | 
to Leipzig to undertake again the direction of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, this time, however, conjointly 
with Mendelssohn, so that now the one, now the 
other, conducted a concert, although not in strictly 
alternate order. Mendelssohn’s reappearance at the 
conductor’s desk was greeted with delight; but the 
contemporary writer who states this fact rejoices also 
in the re-engagement of Gade and David. 

From a list of his works published, or about to be 
published, appended to the remarks which accom- 
panied Gade’s portrait in the Allgemeine musi- 
kalische Zeitung of Dec. 31, 1845, we see that he 
was not idle asa composer. The enumeration begins 








with opus 1 to 11,.omprising besides the composi- 
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tions already discussed a sonata for piano and violin 
in A (Op. 6), the overture /m Hochland (“In the 
Highlands,” Op. 7), a string quintet (Op. 8), nine songs 
for two sopranos, with piano accompaniment (Op. 9), 
the second symphony in E major (Op. 10), and part 
songs for male voices (Op. 11). Moreover, there are 
mentioned, as “ without opus number,” the second act 
of the ballet Vafolz, of which the first and third acts 
were respectively composed by Helstedt and Paulli(this 
composition of Gade’s has appeared arranged for the 
piano) ; two books of Danish songs, “ Danske Sange ;” 
Scandinavian folk-songs, ‘‘ Scandinaviske Folkesange,” 
arranged for the piano ; and “ Farvel Grete” for voice 
and piano. Other compositions, songs, and piano- 
forte pieces, are said to have appeared from time to 
time in Gebauer’s Copenhagen periodical, “ Singing- 
bird ;” and of opus 2 we learn that it is not intended 
for publicity, the “ Friihlingsblumen,” which now bears 
the opus number II., being classed among the composi- 
tions without efus number. Nor do the above-named 
works comprise all Gade had composed. When at 
the beginning of 1845 the committees of the Gewand- 
haus concerts and other musical societies got up in 
honour of the much-esteemed amateur, the architect 
Ritter Jacob Bernhard Limburger, a historical concert 
representative of the years 1795, 1805, 1815, 1825, 
1835, and 1845, Gade furnished the example for the 
last-mentioned year, setting to music words for a 
Festgesang (festal song), written specially for the occa- 
sion by Th. Apel. 

On March 23, 1846, took place, at a concert for 
the poor, the first performance of Coma/a, a dramatic 
poem after Ossian, set for solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra. The work made so favourable an impres- 
sion that, by the desire of the public and the press, 
it was repeated at the Gewandhaus concert of 
March 26, 1846. A contemporary critic, who signs 
himself L. R., after making some strictures on the 
monotony of the poem, comments on the music as 
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follows :—‘‘ This monotony Gade has succeeded in 
avoiding ; still the whole has received a somewhat 
uniform, though original and interesting colouring : 
lights which raise and round the tone-picture are not 
wanting ; these lights, however, are not motley and 
glaring, but only enhancements of the general tone of 
colouring. At the first performance the work re- 
minded the writer of a picture painted grey in grey, 
which, lacking the charm of varied colours, never- 
theless produced a pleasing effect through soft blend- 
ing of shadows and lights, without being deficient in 
strength and fulness. All this ‘has probably only in 
part to be attributed to the nature of the poem, but 
more to the peculiar character of Gade’s composition. 
The latter is pervaded by the national folk-tone, that 
mysticism of the North which in all the melodies of 
the northern races confronts us so originally and 
enigmatically, and not only in the predilection for the 
sombre, melancholy minor keys, but also in the 
particularly tender, ingenious treatment of the major 
harmonies. So much the more beautiful and eftec- 
tive stand out in Coma/a the lights from that misty 
background, and it is especially the truly poetic 
verve which, with magic airiness and yet brilliantly, 
sets in high relief the musical moments in question. 
One hears at once that Gade’s effects did not come 
to him from without, were not originated in an over- 
excited imagination ; they are rather outpourings of 
deep feeling, of a thoughtful, poetic mind, that mani- 
fests the truth of expression only with the modest 
means of necessity. But how well Gade knows how 
to infuse energy and dignity into his melodies he has 
proved in his c minor symphony, which especially by 
its simply grand and majestic design must every- 
where be effective. Similar passages not less effec- 
tive, and treated with the same noble restraint in the 
employment of means are to be found in Comadla. 
Seeing that this latest work of the composer presents 
itself in every respect as a perfect whole, we cannot 
but mention some numbers more particularly, &c., 
&c.” 

I have quoted from this criticism at some length, 
because I hold that it is impossible to gauge the 
historical importance of a composer, to estimate his 
achievements, his contributions to the musical art, 
without taking note of contemporary opinions. 
Having assimilated the original matter of the artists 
of preceding generations—the new being now old— 
we often fail to do full justice to them. But of 
greater interest to us than the opinion of an unknown 
L. R. is that of Schumann, who two years later wrote 
from Dresden, where he had settled in 1845, to Franz 
Brendel : “ My dear Brendel, it appears to me as if the 
Leipzigers had rated this piece [Gade’s Coma/a] too 
low. It is certainly the most important one of 
modern times, the only one which once again deserves 
a laurel wreath.” 

Gade’s artistic activity in Leipzig was not confined 
to conducting and composing, he was also engaged 
in teaching at the Conservatorium, and often played 


February, 1846, for the Orchestral Pension Fund) for 
instance, he performed with David, Sachse, and Witt- 
mann, a quartet concerto for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, with orchestral accompaniment, by L. 
Spohr; and on another occasion (in the Novem- 
ber of the same year) he played with David, Joachim, 
and Wittmann, quartet variations on a popular air by 
J. B. Gross. In the season 1846-1847 Gade shared 
again the direction of the Gewandhaus concerts with 
Mendelssohn. During the whole of the following 
season, 1847-1848, he was sole conductor. On 
October 28, 1847, the Veue Zeitschrift fiir Musik con- 
tained an account of the three first concerts, in which 
we read: “The concerts have hitherto taken place 
under Musikdirector Gade’s direction, as General- 
Musikdirector Mendelssohn has not definitely pro- 
mised his participation, and moreover would at present 
be detained by indisposition.” Only a week later, on 
the 4th of November, Mendelssohn was struggling 
with death. That on this account the fifth concert 
was a week postponed is to my mind the most elo- 
quent comment on the man and artist Mendelssohn, 
the most touching and at the same time the most con- 
vincing proof of the affection and esteem with which he 
was regarded by his fellow-citizens. Business considera- 
tions were ignored. Who could think of enjoying 
music whilst the master who had done so much for 
the cultivation of the art in their town, who had 
created and brought to a first hearing there so many 
of his chefs-d’aurre, and who had brightened and 
sweetened society so much with his intelligence, 
kindliness, good-breeding, and playfulness, was de- 
parting from this world? Mendelssohn was buried on 
the 7th of November, Gade being one of the pall- 
bearers—the others were Hauptmann, Moscheles, 
and David. 

Gade conducted all the remaining concerts of the 
season, and the committee would no doubt have been 
glad if he had continued at his post after that. But 
this was not to be, for, the war between Denmark and 
Germany breaking out, he returned to his native 
country, and thenceforth was settled there for good. 
“ Mr. Gade, since Mendelssohn’s death sole director,” 
says the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk of Oct. 14, 1848, 
“is unfortunately prevented by the political situation 
from returning to Germany.” From the last-mer- 
tioned paper we learn in what appreciation the Danish 
composer was held in the town on the Elster; and 
also that his position there, thcugh pleasant on the 
whole, was not altogether free from vexation. It is 
one more instance of the fact that, be your merit and 
honesty what they may, you are sure to have some 
detractors, persecutors, and even inveterate enemies. 
“ His less [that of Gade] is, apart from his merits as 
a conductor, therefore to be regretted, because our 
town harbours at present no one w.thin her. walls 
who as a composer could throw.a brilliant reflex on 
our musical life. Gade had, especially in the latter 
part of his sojourn in Leipzig, to sustain. many 
attacks, which were so much the more unfair as they 
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and anonymous brawlers. It may be that he lacked 
the incomparable certainty of his predecessor, Mendels- 
sohn, or the strong will of his successcr, Rietz ; the 
results of his direction were, nevertheless, the best. 
Even the most difficult instrumental works have been 
performed under him with just the same perfection 
to which his famous predecessor had raised the instru- 
mentalists, and only a hostile opposition can cast 
stones of reproach at Gade.” It is not unlikely that 
this opposition, with its consequent annoyances, may 
have had something to do with Gade’s settlement at 
Copenhagen, although, of course, political considera- 
tions weighed heaviest in the scale. 

A true Dane, Gade composed soon after his return 
to Copenhagen three pieces in march form, based on 
bugle and drum signals (“The Departure of the 
Soldiers,” “The Field of Battle,” and “The Return 
of the Soldiers”), which echoed the martial feeling 
that throbbed in the breasts of his countrymen, and, 
in turn, re-echoed there. In 1850 Gade became 
organist at the Garrison Church, a post which he 
occupied till 1858, and then exchanged for that of 
organist “at the Holmens Kirke. According to 
Kjerulf, Gade was elected conductor of the “ Musik- 
forening” the year after his return to Copenhagen, 
this would be in 1849; Pougin, the continuator of 
Fétis’ “ Biographie Universelle des, Musiciens,” in- 
forms us that Gade celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as conductor of this musical society in 1875 ; 
and the composer, who ought to know best, but may 
be wrong, states that he began his functions in 1852. 
Soon after his appointment as organist at the Garrison 
Church, Gade married Emma Sophia Hartmann, a 
daughter of the composer, J. P. E. Hartmann.* 
About this time was also conferred on him the 
knighthood of the Danebrog, and in 1861 he 
received the title of “ Professor.” On the death of 
Franz Glaser (August 29, 1861). who was Royal 
Capelimeister, Gade acted for some time in this 
capacity at the theatre; but as he could not reconcile 
his artistic aims with the commercial tendencies of 
that institution, which, although receiving a grant 
from the State, is chiefly dependent on the patronage 
of the public, his connection with it was of short 
duration. A Mr. P. W. Moldenhauer having left a 
legacy for the purpose, a Conservatorium was founded 


in 1865, and placed under the directorship of Gade, 


J. P. E. Hartmann, and Simon Holger Paulli. Gade 
did all he could to bring about the foundation of this 
institution, and labours for it with especial love and 
zeal. As we here in Great Britain are looking for- 
ward to the opening of a Royal College of Music, 
a few statistics concerning the Danish institution may 
perhaps not be unwelcome to the reader. The 
number of pupils is limited to forty, so that only 
young people of talent are admitted, and proper atten- 
tion can be given to each. They pay only one halt 
of the fee, 224 kronen yearly (a Arone is about 





,* Since then he has lost his first wife, and married a second time. One of 
his children, a son who promises well as a pusician, is at present studying 
the violin under Joachim at Berlin. 
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1s. 13d.), the other half being defrayed out of the 
funds of the institution. Hitherto, the Conserva- 
torium has not been supported by the State, but now 
the latter is going to give a yearly grant of 6,000 
kronen. Both as a school for instrumentalists and 
for composers the institution enjoys a good reputation. 
In the course of the last fifty years Denmark has 
made .such enormous progress in musical matters 
that she is no longer under the necessity of importing 
her music and musicians. The number of estimable 
native composers is very considerable, the supply of 
executive musicians sufficient, the meritoriousness of 
several concert institutions undeniable. At the head 
of the composers stand the diumvirate, Niels W. 
Gade and J. P. E. Hartmann, the latter of whom has 
furnished excellent works in almost all branches of 
the art, and enjoys, on account of their more pro- 
nounced national character, even a greater popularity 
than his more widely-known son-in-law. To mention 
only a few of the composers that have distinguished ; 
themselves, I name P. Heise (1835<~1879), Asger /s3aae 
Hamerik (1843—), Emil Hartmann, a son of J. P. E. 
Hartmann (1836—), H. Matthison-Hansen (1807—), 
and his son, G. Matthison- Hansen (1832—), 
P. E. Lange-Miiller,.C. KF. E. Hornemann, and 
the dance composer, H. C. Lumbye (1810—1874). 
Of Danish virtuosi we have heard in this country 
at least two, the pianist, Fritz Hartvigson, and the 
organist, H. Matthison-Hansen. The royal 
chestra, although not one of the largest, is said to 
be one of the best in Europe. As to the concert 
institutions, there is first of all the “ Musikforening ” 
(founded in 1836) with Gade as conductor. It gives 
every winter eleven concerts: three concerts of in- 
strumental and choral music for about 1,500 
ordinary subscribers, two concerts of repetitions from 
these three for 1,500 extraordinary subscribers, and 
six concerts, whose programmes partly consist of 
chamber music, for a few hundreds of special sub- 
scribers. The “ Cecilia Society,” which was founded 
in 1851 by H. Rung, and is now conducted by his 
son, F. Rung, has devoted itself to, and brings in its 
three yearly concerts to a hearing chiefly the sacred 
and secular music of the older Italians ; but they have 
performed also Mozart’s /domenco, Handel’s /srae/ in 
Egypt, &c. Inthe style of the concerts of the “ Musik- 
forening,” but less conservative, are the three winter 
concerts given by the “ Concert Society,” founded in 
1874 by C. E. Hornemann and Otto Malling, and 
now conducted by the latter and P. E. Lange-Miiller. 
The best performances are to be heard at the con- 
certs of the “ Musikforening.” Gade’s orchestra there 
consists of the one which, under Balduin Dahl, plays 
in the summer evenings at the Tivoli, but reinforced 
by some players from the orchestra of the theatre. 
Besides these, I may yet mention a fourth institution, 
a private society for the cultivation of chamber-music, 
which holds weekly meetings. The Theatre Royal, 
which combines opera, ballet, and drama, leaves much : 
to be desired, at least fails to satisfy higher artistic 








claims. All these institutions are in Copenhagen ; 
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outside the Danish capital little is to be found of the 
kind, except here and there a musical society in one 
of the larger small towns of the kingdom. 

For the wonderful development of her music 
Denmark is to a very great extent indebted to the 
example and teaching of Gade. Hans von Biilow, 
who visited Denmark a year or two ago, has written 
most enthusiastically on the subject. In speaking 
of Gade’s position and influence, however, I must 
not forget to state that he has accomplish- 
ments and interests besides those of a musician 
pure and simple. Indeed, he is a highly cultured 
gentleman. with varied information and wide sym- 
pathies, who, whilst amiable and pleasant in social 
intercourse, is an intellectual as well as an artistic 
aristocrat. Nor have the composer’s countrymen been 
remiss in testifying their gratitude for what he has 
-done for his art and for them. If M. Pougin 
was correctly informed, Gade received from the 
“* Musikforening ” a present of 9,000 kronen when he 
-celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary as conductor 
of the society. The news is almost too good to be 
true. According to the same authority the parlia- 
ment granted the composer in 1876 a yearly pension 
for life of 3,000 kronen. Whether the sum is correct 
I do not know, it may have been only 2,000. Be 
this, however, as it may, at present the Danish par- 
liament has under consideration a budget in which 
there are, besides several grants to musicians, also 
three pensions for life, to Gade and J. P. E. Hartmann 
of 3,000 kronen each, and to Joseph Glaser, a son 
of Franz Gliiser, a successful composer of romances, of 
1,000 kronen. To the strong interest in Gade and 
his works shown by other countries, bear witness 
his visits to Holland (in 1873), to Birmingham (in 1876 
and 1882), and to Cologne, Hamburg, Diisseldorf 
(Music Festival, in 1881), and other German towns, 
where compositions of his were with great success 
performed under his direction.* Further proofs that 
Gade’s merits have not been left unrecognised are to 
be found in the facts that in 1872 he was made com- 
mander of the Danebrog, that in 1881 he received the 
Prussian order “ Pour le Mérite,” and that the degree of 
doctor of philosophy has likewise been conferred 
upon him. 

But these honours are but poor baubles which 
genuine greatness can dispense with, must often do 
without, and has always to share with conventional 
greatness, with the aristocracy of birth and office, 
with the upstarts even of vulgar success. The dis- 
tinctive decorations of geniuses are their works, “the 
immortal sons deifying their sires,” and to those of 
Gade we will now turn our attention. There are to 
be named first five overtures :—achkidnge von Ossian 
(“Echoes of Ossian”), Op. 1; /m Hochland (“In the 
Highlands”), Op. 7 ; overture inc, Op. 14; Haméet, 





* Itis a strange phenomenon that Gade has been almost entirely ignored 
in France. M. Pougin (supplement to Fétis’ “‘Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens”) says, “It is very difficult for us to judge the merit of this 
artist, of whom one has hardly more performed than his overture, Ossian, 
one or two symphonies, and his andante sostenuto for orchestra ( (Op. 15), 
which have figured in the programmes of the ‘Concerts Populaires.’’ 
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Op. 37; and Michael Angelo, Op. 39. Next I have 
to enumerate eight symphonies :—Op. 5 (c minor), Op. 
10 (E major), Op. 15 (A minor), Op. 20 (B flat major), 
Op. 25 (D minor), Op. 32 (G minor), Op. 45 (F major), 
and Op. 47 (B minor). Gade seems to have made up 
his mind not to write any more symphonies ; at least, 
he is said to have, after the performance of the 
eighth, met the suggestion to set to work on the 
ninth with the words, “No, there must not be-more 
than one ninth symphony.” ‘To be sure, there are 
many ninth symphonies, among post-Beethoven com- 
posers notably that of Raff; but the saying was 
significant notwithstanding. Where is the man whose 
rivalry with Beethoven would not end fatally? The 
Titan’s symphony, whatever efforts others may make, 
will still remain ¢he ninth. So, instead of “there 
must not be,” let us say, “ there cannot be more than 
one ninth symphony.” Along with the eight sym- 
phonies we may class the JVovelletten, four orchestral 
pieces for stringed instruments, Op. 53 ; the Sommertag 
auf dem Lande (“Summer-day in the Country”), five 
orchestral pieces, Op. 55 (‘‘ Early,” “Stormy,” “ Forest 
Solitude,” “ Humoreske,” and “Evening, Merry Life 
of the People”), and a violin concerto, Op. 56. Of 
compositions for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, 
Gade has produced a cluster, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively considerable. Comad/a, a dramatic poem 
after Ossian, Op. 12 ; “ Friihlings-Fantasie” (“ Spring 
Fantasia”), Concertstiick for four solo voices, pianoforte, 
and orchestra, Op. 23; “Erlkénig’s Tochter” (“ Erl 
King’s woe al ’), a ballad, Op. 30; “ Frithlings- 
botschaft” (‘“ Spring’s Message ”), Concertstiich for 
chorus and orchestra, Op. 35 ; “ Kalanus,” a dramatic 
poem for solo, chorus, and orchestra, Op. 48; “ Die 
heilige Nacht n (“Christmas Eve ”), Concertstiick for 
alto solo, chorus, and orchestra; “Zion,” Con- 
certstiick {or chorus, baritone solo, and orchestra, 
Op. 49; “The Crusaders,” a dramatic poem, 
Op. 50; and the composer’s latest work, written 
for the Birmingham Festival of 1882, “ Psyche,” 
a Concertstiick for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, 
Op. 60. These are the choral works of Gade 
generally known in the musical world ; but besides 
them there is a ballad, “Elvenkud,” for chorus, 
solo voices, and orchestra, which enjoys much popu- 
larity in the composer’s country. Indeed, it is said 
that this ballad and the music to Bournonville’s | 
ballet, ‘Et Folkesagn ” (“A Folk Legend ”) produced 
in 1854, are Gade’s most truly Danish works. This 
ballet brings me to Gade’s other compositions for the 
stage. Of his music to one act of the ballet Napoli 
and to H. Chr. Andersen’s Agnete og Havmanden I 
have already spoken. There remains, therefore, yet 
to be mentioned a short opera, /ariotta, which made 
its appearance about 1850, but was only nine times 
performed, the cause of which unsuccess has been 
attributed to the badness of the libretto. For the 
season 1859 a new opera by Gade, entitled Judith, 
was announced, but the Copenhageners were dis- 
appointed in their expectations, for the work did not 
make its dtc the composer never completin 
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more than one or two acts. H. Chr. Andersen, in 
writing of his visit to Leipzig in the early part of 
1846, says: “I also met again my excellent country- 
man, Gade, whose compositions have been so well 
received in Germany. I brought him the text for a 
new opera, which I hope to see brought out on the 
German stage.” Did Gade do anything with this 
text? Has it anything to do with the above-mentioned 
operas? These are questions I cannot answer. Besides 
Judith, another work—one, however, not intended for 
the stage—was abandoned by the composer before its 
completion. This work was “ Balder,” a mythological 
poem planned on a large scale ; in fact, consisting of 
three parts. The first of the three parts, “ Balder’s 
Dream,” was performed in 1858, but its reception by 
the musical public and the press of Copenhagen was 
anything but encouraging, and no more has been 
heard either of the first finished or of the two un- 
finished parts. In Kjerulf’s article, to which I have 
already several times referred, I came upon the start- 
ling statement that in this work Gade had been under 
the influence of Wagner ; indeed, the writer in ques- 
tion even speaks of a whole Wagner epoch in the life 
of our composer. ‘This announcement, I confess, 
took me by surprise, and, when I subsequently en- 
countered the assertion that the “ Frithlingsbotschaft ” 
was the last work of the composer’s Wagner epoch, 
my surprise was changed into helpless perplexity. 
What, then, is Wagnerism? Evidently this critic’s 
notion differs from other people’s: Thus much, how- 
ever, is clear, musical conservatives never had any 
reason to be uneasy on Gade’s account. The chamber 
music of our Danish composer runs up to a pretty 
high figure. There are two sonatas for piano and 
violin (A major, Op. 6; and D minor, Op. 21); a 
trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, Op. 42; a 
quintet for two violins, two tenors, and two violon- 
cellos, Op. 8 ; an octet for four violins, two tenors, and 
two violoncellos, Op. 17; ‘‘Aquarellen,” Op. 19; 
“Arabeske,” Op. 27; a sonata, Op. 28; “ Volkstiinze 
(“Folk Dances”), Phantasiestiicke,” Op. 31 ; “Idyllen” 
(“Idyls ”), Op. 34; “ Christmas Pieces for Children,” 
Op. 36; “ Fantasiestiicke,” Op. 41— the seven last- 
mentioned works for piano alone ; and several books 
of songs for one or two voices with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Although it does not exhaust the list of 
Gade’s compositions—for instance, I have said nothing 
of the part-songs for male voices, and the organ pieces 
—this enumeration must suffice. I may, however, 
mention here that of many of Gade’s works an English 
edition has appeared. Novello, Ewer, and Co. have 
published most of the cantatas, and Augener and Co. 
have brought out, besides the Vovelletten, the D minor 
Sonata (Op. 21), the Ossian and Highland overtures 
{these two as pianoforte solos and duets), and the 
organ pieces, most of the pianoforte compositions, 
some revised and fingered by Pauer, others by 
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x Scharwenka. (To be continued.) 





* My attention has been drawn to a misprint in the first portion of my 
* Sketch” of Gade (p. 3). The composer was horn on the 22nd of February, 
not the and. Only the month, not the day, of his birth is incorrectly given 
in the dictionaries, 





ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
By E. PAver. 


I. MUSICAL TALENT AND ITS DEVELOPMENT, 


IN MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 9.) 
WHEN once the teacher has found out the speciality 
of the pupil’s talent, it must be his aim to culti- 
vate its speciality with the greatest care; better 
to do one thing very well, than to do a num- 
ber of things badly, or, at least, indifferently. 
The teacher—who of course must be well ac- 
quainted with the ‘erature of the instrument he 
teaches—will have no difficulty in selecting in sys- 
tematic order pieces which by degrees make the 
student acquainted with all possible means of giving 
expression to a special talent. Let us take, for in- 
stance, a pupil whose special talent is harmony—I 
mean a facility and predilection for playing chords. 
What a wide field is open here to the thoughtful mas- 
ter! How many specimens of beautiful harmony, 
combined with exquisite melody, are at his disposal, 
by which he can work upon the student’s speciality 
and can by degrees widen its somewhat limited sphere. 
He has at his command the Andantes of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, the shorter compositions of Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, indeed a number of fine and 
noble works, all well calculated to arouse the interest 
and sympathy of the pupil. If the pupil shows a 
decided feeling for rhythm, how delightful is it to 
awaken the interest of the youthful student in the 
different rhythmical designs of the Sarabande, Gavotte, 
Bourrée, Gigue, Minuet, Polonaise, Mazurka, &c. ; and 
thus to prepare the way for the more intricate rhyth- 
mical beauties which we find in the grander works of 
our classical masters! Again, if the pupil has a predi- 
lection for melody, how interesting is it to exhibit the 
difference of characteristic expression we find in the 
national melodies of the various European nations ; 
to point out the particular expression in Italian, French, 
or German melody, to explain the manner in which 
each melody is constructed! Indeed, wherever we 
look it will be found that the earnest and consctentivus 
teacher will meet with plenty of opportunities to 
awaken the interest and sympathy of the pupil. Of 
course there are pupils who might rightly be called 
“dull!” Then the case is sometimes very dishearten- 
ing. If they are asked what they would like to play, 
a sulky “I don’t care,” is the not very polite answer ; 
if the teacher even takes the trouble to play four or 
five pieces to such a pupil, and finally asks her to make 
a choice, an indifferent or evasive reply is given, and 
then the professor will sometimes lose patience or feel 
annoyed. My experience, however, has taught me 
that with such pupils no amount of trouble ought to 
be spared ; a day will come when the clouds will be 
dispelled, and a certain amount of interest will at last 
be awakened. With such pupils it is generally the 
case that they have been perhaps taught too pedanti- 
cally; that too strict, too severe a rule has been 
followed, or that pieces have been given which, for 
want of explanation, did not possess the slightest 
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interest for them, and therefore these task-pieces 
became, particularly through the long time neces- 
sarily spent upon them, utterly wearisome and dis- 
tasteful. 

I have met with pupils in whom the very name of a 
Sonata awakened a shudder ; the reason for this dis- 
like was most probably that they had plodded for two 
or three months through some Sonata without ever 
feeling that they were making progress with it, and 
when after the time spent in learning it, at last 
came a performance which did not meet with ample 
success, not only was the disappointment great, but 
the pupils’ distrust in their own powers was increased, 
and eventually the idea of‘once more going through 
so much trouble, merely to encounter a similar failure, 
proved enough to paralyse, so to speak, the moderate 
faculties of the young student. Such pupils afford to 
a master plenty of matter for a regular psychological 
study. First of all, it should be the teacher's aim to 
restore the lost confidence, to cheer and encourage 
the pupil, to recognise even the smallest evidence of 
progress, to point out with scrupulous care in how far 
the difficulty may be diminished, by what means a 
difficult passage or figure may be simplified and best 
practised—by even practising for a time with the pupil 
—by demonstrating that the actual conquest of the 
obstacle is only a matter of time ; indeed, the teacher 
must here prove to be more than merely the detector 
of wrong notes and the indicator of fingering, he must 
prove that he takes a real interest in his pupil, he 
must appear te be a well-wishing friend, who partici- 
pates in the musical sorrows and joys of the pupil. 
If once a little success is gained we may be sure that 
just such diffident and reluctant pupils will make a 
more steady and systematical progress than others 
whom nature has endowed with greater facility to 
learn and more readiness to understand. 

The experienced teacher will always encourage the 
slow pupil. The very weakness of a pupil can be 
effectually used as a means of progress. If, for 
instance, a pupil lacks discrimination, and has played 
hitherto only what is commonly called “trash,” it will be 
most impractical to condemn in a wholesale manner the 
music which it has taken her much trouble to master ; 
not only will the pupil be annoyed at such a verdict, but 
she will actually lose confidence in the new master, 
and for the simple reason, that he condemns what the 
former teacher approved. The safest way to improve 
a faulty taste is to attack it by slow but steady degrees. 
The pupil will after a time find out that the practice of 
the smallest operatic air by Mozart affords more 
interest than the practice of a shallow, showy Waltz ; 
the refined and subtle harmonies, the beautiful design 
of the melody and the graceful accompaniment of 
Mozart’s piece will soon be perceived, whilst the Waltz, 
played immediately afterwards for purposes of com- 
parison, will prove so common and vulgar that soon 
the student will scarcely understand how any one could 
possibly like such music ; so absolutely empty and un- 
interesting will it appear. To sum up these remarks 
on teaching, we may say that the teacher may recog- 





nise in some pupils a general, and in others a special 
talent for music. If there is a general happy dis- 
position for the musical art, it will yet be found that 
this general disposition will show itself more promi- 
nently in some special direction. If, again, there is 
merely a talent for either harmony, melody, rhythm, 
or a technical facility, it will be the teacher’s duty to 
cultivate this particular branch carefully, and while 
bringing the pupil to a point of efficiency in such 
direction, he will without difficulty demonstrate that 
the other specialities are of equal importance. Then, 
either through awakened interest or ambition, the 
pupil is sure to try to obtain the missing accomplish- 
ment. In other cases, talent or interest has first to be 
awakened. Such a process demands not only ex- 
perience, but patience and the liveliest sympathy with 
the pupil. In persons of a nervous temperament, 
there may be far greater talent than at first appears ; 
natural nervousness must then be overcome, the pupil 
must be brought to recognise in the teacher a personal 
friend, who will never be impatient when imperfections 
are apparent.; the teacher must have for the nervous 
pupil a cheering word, for the too confident pupil, on 
the other hand, a restraining caution. But above 
all, it will be the pleasant duty of the teacher to 
recognise even in the smallest indication of talent a 
warrant for future success. He will aid in the de- 
velopment of such talent, will encourage and assist 
the pupil in every endeavour. 

Once more, I would observe that a simple and 
frank statement of the musical and general disposition 
of the pupil, given to the teacher by the parents or 
friends, will prove of the greatest use, and should in- 
deed be given in the interest of both. Wherever this 
cannot be done, the pupil herself ought to say candidly 
what she considers her weak and her strong points. 

(To be continued.) 








BREITKOPF AND HARTEL’S NEW AND 
COMPLETE EDITION OF MOZART’S 
WORKS. 

Mozart’s Werke. Serie IV., Cantaten und Oratorien, 
Nos. 1—5. Serie V., Opern, No. 15, Die Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail. Serie XIV., Quartette 
fiir Streichinstrumente, Nos. 24—30. Serie XV., 
Duos und Trio fiir Streichinstrumente, Nos. 3, 4. 

By EBENEZER PROUT. 
THE instalment of Mozart’s works to be noticed in 
the present article consists, with the exception of the 
opera Die L£ntfiihrung aus dem Serail, chiefly of 
almost unknown compositions, many of which appear 
in print now for the first time. The three cantatas 
which are contained in the fourth series will un- 
questionably be new to almost all lovers of Mozart. 

The first in the volume is entitled “ Grabmusik ” 

(Passion’s Cantate). It is quite an early work (Kéchel, 

42) having been written at Salzburg in 1767. It 

consists of a song for bass, another for soprano, and a 

duet for the two, besides recitatives. The accompani- 

ments are very simple, being merely for strings and 
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two horns. The bass song is quite old-fashioned in 
style ; that for the soprano is more interesting. At 
p. 10 of the score will be found a figure of accompani- 
ment which the composer later turned to good account 
- in the first movement of his great symphony in G 
minor. The duet for soprano and bass is the best 
number of this little work. At the close is printed 
a chorus which Mozart wrote a few years later as a 
finale to the cantata. It is very melodious, and more 
advanced in style than the other numbers; but it is 
not especially striking. 

The two Masonic Cantatas for male voices and 
small orchestra, ‘“ Die Maurerfreude” (Kéchel, 471) 
and “ Eine kleine Freimaurer—Cantate ” (Kéchel, 623), 
the former of which was composed in 1785, and the 
latter in 1791, belong to Mozart’s ripest period, and 
are of far higher value than the work last noticed. 
It is well known that the composer was a zealous 
Freemason, and that he wrote several pieces for the 
lodge to which he belonged. Among them are three 
songs with choral refrain and organ accompaniment, 
given in the seventh series of the present edition 
(Kéchel, 468, 483, 484), and the beautiful “ Maurer- 
ische Trauermusik,” noticed in a previous article. 
The cantata “ Die Maurerfreude” consists of a tenor 
song, followed by an accompanied recitative, which 
leads into a final molto allegro for tenor solo and 
three-part male chorus. The orchestra employed 
consists of strings, two oboes, one clarinet, and two 
horns. The music is full of charming expression, and 
the instrumentation in Mozart’s most finished manner. 
Here will be found an early example of the use of 
triplet arpeggios in the low register of the clarinet, an 
effect which Mozart was probably the first to employ. 
The figure to be seen on page 5 of the score is almost 
identical, as regards the clarinet, with a passage in the 
finale of Beethoven’s symphony in B flat. The 
“ Kleine Freimaurer—Cantate ” for two tenor and bass 
solos, and a chorus of the same voices, was the last 
work which Mozart completed and entered in his 
autograph thematic catalogue. Though very pleasing, 
it is less striking as a whole than the earlier cantata. 
The most interesting portion of it is the tenor solo, 
“‘ Dieser Gottheit Allmacht ruhet.” 

Of the two oratorios which complete the fourth 
series, the earlier one, Betulia Liberata, will probably 
hardly be known even by name to the majority of 
our readers. It was composed about 1771 to the 
Italian text of Metastasio. Jahn informs us, that in 
the year named Mozart received a commission to 
write an oratorio for Padua. The autograph manu- 
script bears no date ; but as no other oratorio of the 
same period of composition is known to exist, there 
can be little doubt that the work in question was 
written for that occasion ; and this surmise is borne 
out by the character of the handwriting, which is that 
of Mozart’s boyhood. ‘The oratorio, which consists 
of fifteen numbers, and the printed score of which 
fills 128 pages, is one of the least interesting of 
Mozart’s works. At the time when it was composed, 
the aes between sacred and secular music was 





far less clearly marked than m our own day. It is 
well known that Handel introduced many of his opera. 
songs into his oratorios; and Mozart himself, in one 
instance, did the converse, introducing an air from 
his sacred drama, “Die Schuldigkeit des ersten 
Gebotes,” into the opera La Finta Semplice. In the 
Betulia Liberata the airs are precisely similar in style 
to those which we find in such works as M©itridate 
and Lucio Silla. Occasional foreshadowings of 
Mozart’s later manner are to be met with; but the 
music in general is conventional. Among the most 
striking portions are the long accompanied recitatives 
in which Judith relates her visit to the tent of Holo- 
fernes, and the final chorus, founded upon the same 
Gregorian tone which the composer, twenty years later, 
introduced (but how differently treated !) for the “ Te 
decet hymnus” of his “Requiem.” The instru- 
mentation calls for no special remark, except that in 
the overture four horns are employed—a rare thing 
with Mozart. In the rest of the work only two are 
used. 

The other oratorio, “ Davidde Penitente” (Kéchel, 
469), is, with the exception of the “ Requiem” and 
the short “ Ave Verum,” the last sacred composition 
of Mozart’s. It.was written at Vienna in 1785, the 
whole of the music, with the exception of two new 
airs, being taken from the “ Kyrie” and “Gloria” of 
the great mass in C minor, which he had begun two 
years previously, but for some unknown reason had 
never completed. Obviously, he felt that the music 
was too good to be lost, and he therefore took the 
opportunity of utilising it for his oratorio. As the 
mass in C minor is one of the works to be noticed 
in the present article, and as no alterations were 
made in adapting it, beyond the occasional change of 
a note or two to suit the new text, and at the close of 
the final chorus the addition of a florid passage of 
forty-five bars for solo voices, I shall defer any remarks 
on the music till I come to speak of the mass, merely 
remarking that the two additional airs, “A te, fra 
tanti affanni” for tenor, and “Fra Yoscure ombre 
funeste” for soprano, beautiful as they both are, differ 
so much in style from the previously composed 
numbers as somewhat to mar the uniformity of the 
work. The choruses are among the finest examples 
of Mozart’s sacred music; and the entire work is 
well worthy of revival. 

As the object of these articles is not to attempt 
any fresh criticism of Mozart’s acknowledged master- 
pieces, but to call attention to his less known works, 
I shall pass over the Enthihrung aus dem Serail, as 
being familiar to all musicians, and proceed to say a 
few words about the concluding numbers of the series 
of string quartets. .The three Divertimenti, Nos. 24 
—26 (Kéchel, 136, 137, 138), composed at Salzburg 
in 1772, are pleasing rather than great works. Each 
consists of three movements, the general style of 
which is light. In the second, in B flat, the andante 
is placed first, and is followed by two movements, am 
allegro molto and an allegro assai, well contrasted in 
character. The Adagio and Fugue (Kéchel, 546) 
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which comes next in order were composed in 1788 ; 
or, to speak more correctly, the adagio was composed 
then, and the fugue, which had been written in 1783 
for two pianos (Kéchel, 426), was arranged for string 
quartet. The introductory adagio is in Mozart’s 
most elevated style ; the influence of Handel may be 
traced in it to some extent, though the harmony and 
modulations are more modern than those of the old 
Saxon master. The fugue has more of the character 
of Bach’s music. A comparison of the two arrange- 
ments is interesting, as showing the slight modifica- 
tions necessitated in transferring the music from the 
piano to the stringed instruments—modifications 
arising not only from the limited downward compass 
of the violoncello, but from the different technique of 
the keyed and bowed instruments. The passages in 
the sfretfo on the last page of the fugue are the only 
‘ones in which any important changes in the figure 
‘have been made. The two following quartets (Kéchel, 
285, 298) are written for flute, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello. It is well known that the flute was not a 
favourite solo instrument with Mozart; but he, never- 
theless, used it most effectively when he had occasion 
to write for it. The first of these two quartets com- 
mences with a lively a//egro in D, in which so much 
prominence is given to the flute, that the movement 
might be described as a flute solo with accompani- 
ments for three strings. A short and charming adagio 
in B minor, in which the melody for the flute is 
accompanied by frzzicato strings throughout, leads 
to a very pretty and somewhat developed rondo. 
The second quartet has the upper part marked for 
“flute or violin ;” ‘it is less concertante in its character 
ithan the first, from which it differs entirely in form. 
It commences with an andantino with variations, 
which is followed by a very pretty minuet and trio; 
the work concludes with a graceful and rather quiet 
rondo. Less showy than the quartet in pb, the 
present work is the more attractive of the two. The 
Jast number of the present series is the quartet in F 
for oboe, vielin, viola, and violoncello (Kéchel, 370). 
This was written at Munich in 1781 for Mozart’s 
friend, the oboist Ramm. The wind instrument is 
treated as a solo throughout ; the whole part is most 
effective and grateful to the player; the short adagio 
in D minor especially gives the performer an oppor- 
tunity to show both his tone and feeling. The rondo, 
in & time, has one very curious passage. Shortly 
before the return of the chief subject (p. 9 of the 
score) the time-signatures for the oboe is changed to 
C, while the strings continue in € ; and some strange 
effects are produced by the combination of the two 
rhythms, the oboe having to play sixteen semiquavers 
against an accompaniment of six quavers. So far as 
my memory serves me, the example is unique in the 
‘works of Mozart. 

Of the two pieces which conclude Series XV., the 
former—a little duet for two violins, in ¢ major—is 
quite unimportant ; the latter—the great Divertimento 
‘in E flat, for violin, viola, and violoncello (Kéchel, 
\563)—is one of the finest of Mozart’s chamber compo- 








sitions. The fulness and richness of effect which are 
obtained from only three instruments are very striking. 
Each is of exactly equal importance throughout, and a 
fourth part in the harmony seems never to be missed. 
The themes throughout are of great beauty; the 
adagio in A flat is one of Mozart’s most charming in- 
spirations, and the minuets, with their piquant trios, 
are among the best specimens of fheir class. It is 
probable that this work furnished Beethoven with the 
model for his great trio (Op. 3) in the same key, and 
for the same instruments. 
(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
LEIPZIG, January, 1883. 
THE most interesting event since I last wrote to you was 


the performance of Rubinstein’s Maccabdéer_in_ our 
theatre, under the management of Max Stigemann. The 
celebrated Marianne Brandt, who created in Berlin the 
chief réle of this opera—the interesting Leah from the Old 
Testament—and who sang the part in Berlin forty times, 
was secured by Stagemann for the first six representations. 
The public in Leipzig, as well as in Berlin, chiefly admired 
her genial play ; for it cannot be denied that her voice 
has already partly vanished. Other distinguished singers 
were Herr Schelper, in the part of Judah, and Herr 
Hedmondt in that of Eleazar. The two first representa- 
tions were conducted by Rubinstein himself; he was 
unanimously admired, and received cheerful and hearty 
ovations. When afterwards some of our local critics tried 
to embitter the joy of his well-merited triumph, they 
nevertheless could not discredit the work with the public, 
for at all the performances the house was full, and the 
applause always enthusiastic. Fraulein von Hartmann 
was equally successful with Marianne Brandt as Leah. 
Besides the Maccabéer, we have had no novelty of 
importance at the opera. 

November was rich in music: and we will first men- 
tion that the pretty little violinist, Teresa Tua, gave four 
concerts; as the “Piper of Hameln” enchanted all 
the children with his tunes, so did this child all grown-up 
people, who flocked by hundreds to the hall. The 
performance of the “Misa Solemnis” by Beethoven, 
executed by the Riedelscher Verein was highly lauded ; 
and a concert on behalf of the poor people in Tyrol who 
have suffered from the inundations gave great satisfaction. 
One of the chief attractions in that concert was Reinecke’s 
new work, “The Enchanted Swans,” which met with a 
success equal to that of last year. I would also just 
notice a concert given by the perfect singer, Herr Waldner, 
from Wien, who sang the whole cyclus, “‘ Die schéne 
Miillerin,” by Schubert ; a concert also of the talented 
little ten-year-old piano player, Ilona Eibenschiitz, and 
the concerts of Herr Anton Schott, Fraulein Adolpha _ 
le Beau, and Herr Schousboe. The sixth of the 
Gewandhaus_concerts was consecrated to the memory V 96: 

endelssohn, and included only -works bv this 
composer—the Motet for eight choir voices, “ Mitten 
wir im Leben sind,” Ave Maria for ‘enor solo 
and eight choir voices and small orchestra ; the Finale 
from Lorely, with Frau Moran-Olden as Lenore; the 
overture “ Die Hebriden,” and an air from the opera “ Die 
Hochzeit des Camacho,” sung by Frau Moran; and, 
finally, the Italian Symphony. All these works proved 
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again that their creator is not at all antiquated, as so 
many representatives of the new school would have us 
think. On the contrary, we believe that his music will glow 
foralong time to come, and with undiminished brilliancy. 


.. The ninth concert also was a concert for choir, and we 
. had two new works for choir, soli, and orchestra. The 


first was “ Harpa,” by Willem de Haan ; and the second, 
7 ” by Rheinberger. Willem de Haan, 

of-Capellmeister in Darmstadt, is a young composer who 
has proved in his work “Harpa” that he possesses a 
great talent for invention and mastery of form, and 
knows also how to treat choir and orchestra. He is less 
happy with the solo voices, and does not give sufficient 
rhythmical motion to the orchestra. The composer 
directed the work himself, and had a_well-merited 
success. “Christoforus ” shows in every part the hand 
of a master, and will everywhere meet with success, if as 
= executed as was the case here. The soloists, Frau- 
ein Knispel from Darmstadt, Fraulein Hohenschild from 
Berlin, Herr Dierich and Herr Schelper from Leipzig, 
gave great satisfaction. Of instrumental soloists in the 
last six concerts we heard Friulein Mary Krebs, who 
executed Beethoven’s Concerto in G, and solos by Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and Reinecke; the young violin player, 
Dengremont ; Herr James Kwast, from Céln, who played 
a concerto for piano composed by himself, and solo pieces 
by Mendelssohn and Liszt ; also Herr Adolph Brodsky, 
from Moscow, who proved himself an excellent player in 
a violin concerto by Bach and the first movement of a 
concerto by Tschaikowsky. His sechnigue is excellent, 
his tone noble and beautiful, and his interpretation warm 
and vigorous; it is a pity he sometimes tunes too high, 
and, moreover, we cannot spare him the reproach that 
his reading of Bach’s concerto was a little too modern. 
To tell you that Friulein Krebs played excellently would 
be like carrying a fog to London; you know also Den- 
gremont ; only with regard to Herr James Kwast we will 
mention that he did not manage to interest the audience 
with his piano concerto, but hesucceeded, however, very well 
with his solo pieces ; his ¢echnigue is brilliant, but his 
style a little affected. As distinguished in song we men- 
tion the excellent tenor “ Herr van der Meden,” from 
Berlin, who pleased enormously ; Herr Paul Jensen, who 
sang various songs extremely well ; Friulein Jenny Hahn, 
a charming singer from Frankfort A/M; and Signora 
Varesi, who failed, however, to do full justice to the good 
renown which preceded her from Berlin. We have 
heard symphonies by Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schumann, 
and Beethoven. Of overtures, ‘“ Manfred,” by Schumann, 
“ Zur Jubelfeier,” by Reinecke; Op. 7, in A, by Julius 
Rietz ; and “ Coriolan,” by Beethoven. In the Euterpe 
we heard the Faust Symphony of Liszt, and the Fifth 
Symphony in G minor of Rubinstein. Both these works 
are too difficult for the orchestra of the Euterpe; and 
therefore the success was only very moderate. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


VIENNA, Jan. 12¢h, 1883 
The holidays caused a moderate interruption in the course 
of the concerts. Of orchestral ones we have had only those 
of the Philharmonics—the fourth and the fifth of the series 
—and an extra concert. The fourth commenced with the 
overture “ Fiiniska,’ by Cherubini; three morceaux for 
the strings, by M. Kassmayer, pleasing as everything 
from the pen of that composer, were but too short to ex- 
cuse their introduction into the programme of a great 
society. Herr Kiissmayer, second director of the ballet 
orchestrasais very happy in writing chamber-music of a 


comic kind, making use of Volkslieder, written in contra- 

puntal style. His opera, Das Landhaus in Meudon, per- 

formed in the old opera house, was well received. Some of 
his music is published by’Simrock. Mendelssohn’s violin 

concerto was performed by Franz Ondricek, from Prague. 

He completed his studies in Paris under the same pro- 

fessor as Teresina Tua. His tone is pure, his expression 

intelligent, and his ¢echnigue exquisite. No wonder that 

he met with unanimous applause, which found an echo 

in the concerto by Bésendorfer. Beethoven’s symphony, 

No. 2, was the last number of the day. The fifth concert 
opened with Haydn’s symphony in E flat (No. 1 of the Breit- 
kopf and Hiirtel edition), followed by S. Bach’s Ciaconna 
(D minor, the instrumentation by Raff), and finally Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch symphony. The extra concert, for the 
benefit of the fensions-fond of the Hofopera, began with 
the Anacreon overture. Another violinist, Herr Franz 
Kreisel, a young and talented man from Vienna, performed 
the first part of Joachim’s violin concerto in Hungarian 
style His intonation and mechanism were excellent ; 
though somewhat timid, he will surely improve, and aug- 
ment the number of first-rate violinists. His reception. 
was most encouraging. Wagner's Vorspiel and Liebes- 
tod, from 7ristan and Isolde, has in the course of years 
been often heard. Frau Kupfer, from the opera, sang the 
solo, which might well, as formerly, have been omitted :. 
without the stage and the action of Isolde the solo ina 
concert is out of place, and the more so as Frau Kupfer 
is not the singer for such a part. The concert ended with 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. The execution of all 
the pieces under the direction of Herr Jahn was intelligent, 
full of verve, and such as the Philharmonics have always 
been accustomed to hear. Till now there is no reason 
why the change, Jahn contra Richter, took place, either in 
the execution or in the programmes. Five concerts, and 
not one new symphony or any novelty of importance ! 


quintetto in C,a piano-quatuor by Julius Zellner (Herr 
Professor Door at the piano), and Beethoven’s quatuor in 
F (Op. 135). The whole was given with wonderful taste, 
fire, and finished style, the last number particularly. 
Zellner’s quatuor (published by Wedl in W. Neustadt), 
is worth a hearing, and may be recommended to the 
lovers of chamber-music. In the second and third Grin 
concerts were heard quatuors by Haydn, Volkmann (A 
minor), Beethoven (in D, Op. 18), quintuor by Mozart 
(G minor), piano-trio (Op. 26) by Dvofak and piano- 
quintuor (F minor) by Brahms. Volkmann’s composi- 
tion again made a great impression; and so also the 
quintuor by Brahms, the piano part being performed by 
Frl. Vilma Goldstein, from Pest, in a surprisingly artistic 
manner. 

In the Hofopera the whole Nidelungen Trilogie was 
performed before a sympathetic public, Herr Winkelmann 
being Siegfried. He also was heard for the first time as 
Vasco and Johann von Leyden, which 7J/es he performed 
to perfection. In the course of the year he will be a 
member of the opera. Another gas¢ was Herr Welt- 
linger, from Graz, in the vé/e of Eleazar, Herr Labatt 
being indisposed. 
the Vienna Conservatoire, and has quickly won the interest 
of the audience. He is another pupil of Professor Gans- 
bacher, to whom the stage owes so many clever pupils. 
Frl. Schlager, heard till now only as Valentine, sang the 
“Recha,” and gave proof of a happy progress in her 
studies under Frl. Lilli Lehmann, our infatigable member 
of the opera. For the first time. was performed the comic 
opera in one act, Die erste Falte, the libretto by Mosenthal, 
the music by Leschetitzky, the eminent piano virtuoso. 





The little opera is not new, having been heard in 1867 in 


The second quatuor, “ Hellmesberger,” included Schubert’s- 


Herr Weltlinger a short time’ ago left 
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Prague, and last year in Wiesbaden and Mannheim. Un- 
fortunately our great house is not fit for that smaller 
genre; and though the music is written with a clever pen, 
the libretto is but too simple to make any impression. No 
wonder that it soon vanished from the stage. A new 
ballet, performed on the same evening, entitled “ An der 
Beresina,” and produced in Italy about twenty years ago 
as “Carlo il guastatore,” gave a true, quite too true, 
picture of the crossing of the Beresina; so much so that, 
by the continual shooting, the numbers of wounded and’ 
dead men, and combats of the elements, the visitors were 
in fear lest they should see another great combat. An 
afternoon academy was arranged for the benefit of the un- 
happy population in Tyrol and Carinthia, who had lost so 
much by the great disaster of inundation last year. Late 
enough for residents of the same land! The performance 
began with the Vorspiel zu Parsifal, conducted by Herr 
Richter. The Hofschauspieler, including the eminent 
Frau Wolter, reproduced the scene “Helena” from 
Goethe’s Faust (now performed in its two parts at the 
Burg Theatre), and Schumann’s Der Rose Pilgerfahrt, 
conducted by Herr Gericke, with ¢ableaux vivants ; the 
solos, by the first singers of the opera, formed the last 
part. On the whole the matinée was somewhat feeble. 
A better consolation was the resonant in-come of ready 
money. 

Operas performed from December 12th last year to 
January 12th:—Rheingold, Regimentstochter, Walkire, 
Mephistopheles, Rigoletto, Siegfried (twice), Gute Nacht, 
Herr Pantalon (and the ballet “ Melusine ”), Machtwand- 
levin (twice), Gétterdimmerung (twice), Philemon und 
Baucis, Hugenotten. (three times), A/frikanerin, Der 
Schauspiel-director (and die Niirnberger Puppi), Faust, 
Profet, Robert der Teufel, Violetta, Der Widerspanstigen 
Zihmung, Die erste Failte (twice, and the ballet “An 
der Beresina”), Der Betrogene Kadi (and the new ballet), 
Aida, Lohengrin. 

[We have received a letter from our Berlin corres- 


pondent, but too late for publication this month. It will 
appear in our next number. } 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


OUR readers will be no doubt pleased to find a Menuetto 
from Xaver Scharwenka’s “‘Tanz-Capricien,” for they 
know by past experience that he is a composer who has 
always something to say, and who knows how to say it. 
The, minuet form is no novelty: the names of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven are indelibly associated with 
it, and it would at first sight seem wise to abandon an 
apparently well-nigh exhausted mine. Herr Scharwenka, 
however, is of a different opinion, and certainly he has 
not miscalculated his powers of production. The Menu- 
etto is graceful, original, and charmingly written for the 
piano ; it is in the key of C minor, and the trio in C major 
forms a pleasing and welcome contrast. The music is not 
difficult, but requires very careful and delicate phrasing. 

Onthe last music page will be found “Punchinello,” 
taken from the French Rounds (Augener & Co.’s Edition, 
No.8896). Inthe noticelast month of this interesting collec- 
tion, it was pointed out that these rounds are not musical 
canons, but old-fashioned dance tunes to which words are 
sung, and with which gamesareassociated. The onechosen 
for this number is “ Punchinello,” which, apart from the 
amusing words and pretty tune, is of interest from the 
fact of its having been used by Gounod in his popular 
‘Funeral March of a Marionette.” 








Rebiews, 


_—~— 


Arabeske, Op. 27. For Pianoforte. By NIELS W. GADE. 
Revised and Fingered by X. SCHARWENKA. 

Phantasiestiichke: Volkstinze. Op. 31. For Pianoforte. 
By NIELS W. GADE. Revised and Fingered by X. 
SCHARWENKA. 

Idylien. Op. 34. For Pianoforte. By NIELS W. GADE. 
Revised and Fingered by X. SCHARWENKA. 

Phantasiestiicke. Op. 41. For Pianoforte. By NIELS 
W. GADE. Revised and Fingered by X. SCHAR- 
WENKA. London: Augener & Co. 


THE reviewing animal is rarely favoured with a supply of 
pabulum so plentiful and altogether satisfactory as we 
are to-day. We confess even to feeling somewhat un- 
comfortable. And no wonder! A critic who has nothing 
to carp at is like a fish out of his element. The first of 
the works before us is an Aradeske. What sort of a thing 
is an Arabeske? Gentle reader, there is really nothing in 
this name ; it does not give us the slightest information 
of what it denominates. Now, this Avadeske consists of 
four movements, which are more or less closely con- 
nected with each other: ‘the first leads into the second, 
the second into the third, and the third into the fourth. 
No.1 is an exhilarating capriccio-like Ad/egro vivace, 
preceded by a Preludio; No. 2, a tuneful Andante canta- 
éile, a romance in fact, with a free fantasia as a tail-piece ; 
No. 3, an Allegretto grazioso, which bears out to the full 
its title; and No. 4, a lively Molto vivace, in % time, 
whose triple rhythm rolls along with delightful smoothness 
and jollity till the end is reached, when a coda with remi- 
niscences from No. 1—Preludio and Allegro vivace— 
brings the Arvadeske to a close. 

The Volkstéinze (Folk-dances) have a vigour and fresh- 
ness about them which is particularly grateful. These 
four Phantastesticke are as different in character as they 
are in time and key; the movement being strutting, 
capering, jigging, and sweeping, inturn. The Volkstanze 
are not imitations of folk-dances. These latter served the 
composer only to fire his imagination. Gade’s ‘‘ phantasy- 
pieces” present indeed a happy union of the popular and 
artistic elements. Inshort, they are among the very best 
things he has written for the pianoforte. 

The third collection, /dy//en, contains four pieces: “In 
the Flower Garden,” “ By the Brook,” “Birds of Passage,” 
and “Evening Twilight.” The first is an exquisitely 
well-kept garden, full of lovely flowers; in the second 
we hear rocking melodies, accompanied by gentle mur- 
muring ; the third tells us of winged swiftness and light- 
ness—st oiseau féais; and the fourth beguiles us into 
sweet-fancied dreaming. , 

The Phantasiestiicke, Op. 41, bring with them a change 
of scene. First we find ourselves “ In the Forest,” where we 
take part in the pleasures of hunting, and thoroughly 
enjoy the fresh air and the animating action. After this 
we meet “Mignon.” This loveliest of beings suggests 
quite a romance, of which we should like to be the hero. 
Indeed, so fascinated are we by this incomparable 
“Mignon,” that we are unable to give due attention to 
the “Fairy Tale,” and “At the Festival,” although there 
is charm in the light, busy tripping of the one and beauty 
and solemnity in the festive tone of the other. 

Of these pieces generally we may say that they are 
throughout melodious and naturally flowing, and combine 
effectiveness with handiness. It is hardly necessary to 
say anything about X. Scharwenka’s fingering ; no one 
would expect a virtuoso of his calibre to acquit himself of 
such a task otherwise than creditably. Here and there, 
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N° 1. MENUETTO. 
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FRENCH ROUNDS & NURSERY:RHYMES. 


( dugener & Co’s. Edition N? 4896.) 
PUNCHINELLO. 


Allegretto moderato. 
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The children walk slowly, keeping time with 
their feet and at the same time moving their 
arms in imitation of the gestures of Punchi- 


nello. 


rt 


Les enfants marchent @ pas lents en marquant 


des pieds le temps de chaque mesure et en .agitaut 
en méme temps les bras pour imiter les gestes des 


Polichinels. 
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no doubt, one or the other may prefer to use another 
finger than the one marked ; this, however, is so not 
because Scharwenka’s fingering is wrong or unreasonable, 
but because individual nature, training, and habit, will 
have a voice in the matter. To a certain extent it is with 
fingering as with taste—ox n’en dispute pas. 





Training School for the Pianoforte. By E. PAUER. 
Section A; Fourth Step. Daily Practice followed 
by Twelve Classical Studies. London: Augener 
& Co. ’ 


A FURTHER instalment of this most thoughtful and valu- 
able work testifies to the worth of the plan and the 
efficient and careful manner in which it has been carried 
out. This “Training School,” as Mr. Pauer tells us, is 
compiled for the purpose of training the pupil from the 
elementary stages to concert playing. The work is 
divided into three sections, called respectively A, B, and 
C—Studies, Lessons, and Recreations. This fourth step 
of section A completes the book of Studies. In this there 
are twelve exercises in various keys, taken chiefly from 
Cramer, serving as a preparation for the extracts from the 
works of Handel, J. S. Bach, C. P. Emanuel Bach, and 
John Philip Kirnberger. Each exercise and piece is care- 
fully fingered by the editor, and the knowledge of that 
fact will serve as a guarantee of the excellence of the 
present number, and the usefulness of the whole as an 
aid to teaching. 





Our Favourite Tunes (Unsere Lieblings-melodicen). A 
Collection of Melodies, Ancient and Modern, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
Op. 106, Book III. Harrow School Music Series. 
(Edition No. 8146c ; net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


THE success of the former collections of pieces for the 
pianoforte by the same genial and talented musician, with 
the title as above, is the reason for the appearance of this 
extension of the plan. There are over sixty melodies, of 
varied origin, representing many schools of music, differ- 
ent styles of melody, and so forth. All are good and 
easy to play, and therefore it may be that the absence of 
fingering is not without a purpose. The cosmopolitan 
nature of the selection, and the respect for art in all its 
forms and from all its sources, may be gathered when it 
is said that pieces by Sterndale Bennett, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Ebenezer Prout, Scotson Clark, make no in- 
considerable show by the side of extracts from Wagner, 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Wagner, Brahms, Goetz, Liszt, 
Moszkowski, Tschaikowsky, Von Biilow, Scharwenka, 
Gurlitt, Hiller, David, Chopin, Gounod, Hiller, and 
many others, every page beautifully engraved and clearly 
printed. If variety is really charming, here is enough to 
produce such an effect, leaving out of all consideration 
the beauty of the music and the taste with which it has 
been selected. 





The Musical Scrap-book. One hundred Short Pieces 
arranged for the Pianoforte by E. PAUER. (Edition 
No. 8281, net, 3s.; or in cloth, net, 4s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE century of. pieces collected together and arranged 

by Mr. Pauer comprises examples of the writing of 

many masters eminent in the art of composition 
during the course of the last two centuries—English, 

French, German, and Italian. Some of the pieces 

included are.grrangements of melodies not originally 





written for a keyed instrument, and some are trans 
posed from out of difficult keys to those more easy 
for young people, for whose behoof the “ Scrap-book” has 
been made. Here is a Prelude by Bach side by side with 
an Andante by Schubert, and extracts from the works of 
Sterndale Bennett, Henry Smart, Arne, Purcell, and 
John Field, in juxtaposition with Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Corelli, Lully, Rameau, Couperin, Scarlatti, 


| Mendelssohn, Reinecke , Scharwenka, and many others, 


representing the “ clavier” writers of ancient and modern 
times. 

The pieces are not arranged in chronological order, 
but the dates of birth and death, or otherwise, are given 
after each name, so that no difficulty would arise were it 
desirable to number or to study the works according to 
the succession of time corresponding with their produc- 
tion. Further details concerning the plan and object are 
unnecessary, for every one may infer that the “ Musical 
Scrap-book” is an epitome of the history of pianoforte 
music brought together in a form which will secure a 
hearty and extensive welcome for it. 





Pieces. 
London : 


Rubinstein Album. Favourite  Pianoforte 
Book II. (Edition No. 8362, 4, net Is.) 
Augener & Co. 

THE “ Marche a la Turque” from Beethoven’s Ruins of 

Athens, the first number of this volume, contains no 

appalling difficulties, and on looking through the com- 

paratively simple arrangement one is at a loss to under- 
stand the wonderful, nay, indeed, almost magical, effect 
produced by Herr Rubinstein in the performance of the 
piece. The gradations of tone, and the effects of con- 
trast which he obtains, make the keyed instrument 
sound for the time like an orchestra. It may not be 

“reagpeg to play this March as Herr Rubinstein plays it, 

ut to many it will prove a source of pleasure, and from 

a technical point of view, profit. The Romance in E flat, 

(No. 2), isa simple and pleasing little trifle, which does 

not in any way tax the powers of the executant, yet 

demands a delicate touch and careful phrasing. The 

“ Cracovienne ” and “Tarentelle” (Nos. 3 and 4) are two 

brilliant pieces. We do not particularly care for the 

former, but the latter is well written, and among taren- 
telles of the modern school certainly holds a prominent 
place. 


Album-Leaf (Feuillet a’Album). For the Pianoforte. 
By EDVARD GRIEG. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS dreamy, transcendentally emotional piece, which 
might have been fitly entitled réverte or improvisata, has 
qualities that distinguish it at first sight from the common 
sort of pianistic productions. Whilst reminding one in 
several respects (in form, melody, and harmony) of Schu- 
mann, it is nevertheless original, and indisputably and 
unmistakably the property of Edvard Grieg, the Norwe- 
gian composer whose pianoforte concerto, two sonatas 
for violin and pianoforte, and “ Poetic Tone-Pictures,” 
“ Humoresken,” “ Lyrical Pieces,” and other works for 
pianoforte alone, have made so many friends. At any 
rate, we enjoyed playing the “ Album-Leaf,” and found 

especially the harmonic element interesting. 





Weber Sonatas. Edited by E. PAUER. (Augener & Co.’s 
Edition, No. 8470a, net, 2s.6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
NEARLY half a century has elapsed since Webei’s 
death, and his four great sonatas, notwithstanding the 
interesting specimens in this form by modern composers 
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such as Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, and Heller, are still to be | Pianoforte Tio in D Minor. By. ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


regarded as the most valuable and attractive contributions 
to pianoforte literature, with the exception, of course, of 
Beethoven’s wonderful creations. The first and second 
of the Weber Sonatas in C and A flat are often heard; 
but the other two in D minor and E minor, quite as fine, 
if not more so, are not often seen on concert programmes. 
Mr. C. Hallé has played them all, and his interpretations 
of these romantic works are among the pleasantest 
memories of the Aadztués of the Monday Popular Concerts. 
The Perpetuum mobile Rondo, the tragic Allegro of the 
A flat sonata, the graceful Andante of the third, the 
fantastic Zarantella of the last—who that has ever listened 
to or played this magic music can ever weary of it? This 
volume of sonatas—as, indeed, all of Messrs. Augener’s 
publications—is carefully edited, andissued at a very cheap 
price ; and the demand ought to be greater than the 
supply. : 


_— 


Sonatinas for Pianoforte Duet. By C. GURLITT. Op. 124. 
No.2. London: Augener & Co. 


THE second of the two Sonatinas now before us is in the 
key of F. It has three distinct movements. It commences 
with an “allegro non troppo” in rondo form, not over 
elaborated, in order that it should be true to its general 
title and design. This allegro is bright and spirited, and 
shows the power of the skilled musician in every bar. 
The second movement, a “largo” in B flat, is almost 
choral-like in form and length ; the whole is only thirty- 
one bars long. The finale “allegro scherzando” is in 
true sonata form, shortened, of course, but fulfilling per- 
fectly all rudimentary requirements. Although the whole 
design is in conformity with strict rules, there is nothing 
whatever calculated to destroy or even to weaken the 
interest either for the hearers or for the players. For the 
benefit of the last-named the work is so arranged as to 
make the best possible effect with the smallest demands. 
The task given to each player lies well under the hands, 
and is by no means difficult. The musical result is most 
gratifying, and stands as a further proof of the power and 
ingenuity of the musician whose labours may be com- 
pared with that of the greatest engineer of his time, 
James Watt, who, having the power to construct steam- 
engines of mighty worth and force, yet did not disdain 
to employ his great mind in designing, or to turn his 
hand to the putting together of toys to please, to charm, 
and to educate children. 





Images Musicales (Musical Picture Book). Pour le Piano 
& Quatre Mains. Op. 11. Par ROBERT VOLKMANN. 
(Edition No. 8640; net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

THERE are few clever musicians who can write so as to 

be both understood and appreciated bythe young. Most 

of them become either dull and insipid, or unintelligible 
and worrying, when they make the attempt. Volkmann 
is not one of these. His cleverness is known all the 
world over, still this Picture Book is just what it ought to 
be. No finical melodies, no far-fetched harmonies, no 
intricate rhythms ; all is plain, straightforward, healthy; 
and, notwithstanding this simplicity, the work is attractive 
from beginning to end. We recommend these easy duets 
right heartily. The young especially, but also the old, 
will be delighted with every one of the pretty, realistic 
pictures—with “Inthe Mill,” “The Postillion,” “ The 

Russians are coming,” “On the Lake,” “The Cuckoo 

and the Wanderer,” and “ The Shepherd.” 





(Edition 7274, net, 4s.). London Augener & Co, 
SCHUMANN wrote three pianoforte trios, and, of these, 
the one before us is the most attractive. The restless 
energy of the first movement reveals some mental 
struggle, while the gloomy and fitful strains of the third, 
tell, in a striking manner, of the clouds which gradually 
darkened the poet’s inward sight. The subjective 
character may interfere with the colour and artistic effect 
of these two sections of the trio, but does not lessen the 
interest of the listener. The vivace and finale are de- 
lightful movements ; rays of sunshine seem for the time 
to warm and cheer the composer’s heart. In drawing the 
reader’s attention to this edition, we should be unjust if 
we failed to notice either the excellence of the paper or 
the clearness of the printing. Schumann's music is not 
easy to read, and it is, therefore, an advantage to have it 
presented to the eye in as distinct a manner as possible, 





History of Music. By EMIL NAUMANN. _ Translated 
by F. PRAEGER. (Parts 9, 10, 11, and 12.) London: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


PART 9 continues the subject of folk-music commenced 
in Part 8. We have an account (with numerous illustra- 
tions) of the musical instruments in use during the Middle 
Ages. The growth of polyphony from the 12th to the 
16th century is next discussed ; and due advantage has 
been taken of the learned history (L’Ar¢ Harmonique 
aux 12°" et 13°" Siécles) and interesting discoveries at 
Montpellier of Charles Coussemaker. Sir F. A. G. 
Ouseley apologises for having given in the previous part 
the old Northumbrian round, “ Sumer is icumen in,” 
thinking Herr Naumann had omitted all mention of it ; 
it is, however, noticed in the ninth part. In the ac- 
count of the Old French School, both the older and 
younger Franco are mentioned. Until very lately it was 
believed that there was only one ; but it has been proved 
by Coussemaker and Ambros that there were two cele- 
brated masters of this name. They were not only of 
the same name, but almost of the same period; and 
both made additions to, and improvements in, the laws 
of Mensural music. Chapter X. deals with the Nether- 
land School. The question as to whether there were 
two Dufays is decided in the negative, in spite of the 
strong assertions of Arnold in his dissertation on the 
Lochheimer Song-book. The three-part song by Busnois 
with its zmztations and inversions, gives one an excellent 
idea of the progress of the polyphonic art in the 15th cen- 
tury. The great and learned masters of the Netherland 
school—Okeghem, Josquin des Prés, Gombert, Orlando 
Lasso, and others have many pages allotted to them ; 
the 11th and 12th parts are indeed, wholly devoted to 
these celebrated musicians. Okeghem was the founder 
of this school, and our author says “that there might be 
fairly claimed for him the honour of having pioneered 
the fugue brought to such perfection by Sebastian Bach.” 
The question of Riddle Canon is touched upon. In 
these learned and complex forms the Netherland masters 
particularly distinguished themselves. Our author is, 
however, of opinion that with regard to the noting down 
of the music these composers certainly followed to a 
great extent the mysterious and allegorical spirit of the 
age in which they lived ; but that all the devices practised 
by the school of Okeghem—which, even in Bach’s time, 
were regarded merely as musical curiosities, and in these 
days all but ignored—* arose from an earnest desire tu 
consolidate a system of part-writing which could only 
exist after acomplete mastery had been obtained over all 
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kinds of musical contrivances.” Riddle canons are no 
longer written except by way of scientific amusement, and 
Beethoven was not wrong in saying “they were easier to 
make than to solve, and were seldom worth the time and 
trouble bestowed on them.” The 12th part of this in- 
teresting history concludes with an account of Orlando 
Lasso, “ the greatest master of his age, and probably the 
most important of the Netherland tone-poets.” 





SUNDRIES. 
Romance pour Piano, Par P. TSCHAIKOWSKY (Lon- 
don: Augener & Co.). The composer has something to 
say, and though perhaps the ideas may not be very 
original, the piece is written with skill, and will be found 
interesting, It is by no means commonplace.—Danse des 
Gavots: Morceau Ancien. Par F. N. LOHR (Forsyth 
Brothers). A short, easy, and rather pleasing composition. 
— Gavotte, “ Kingston.” By F. HiGHAM (London: 
Augener & Co.). Not altogether a satisfactory piece, 
either as regards matter or form. The e¢ re/igieuse in the 
trio is scarcely French. Zwei Lieder—Ein Liedchen, 
Die Liebe, Dein Sklave, Shakspere Sonnet set to music, 
and Dichtertranme, for Violin with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. By H.M. BRICKDALE-CORBETT (Leipzig: 
C. F. Kahnt). There is plenty of melody in all these 
pieces, although not of a very high order. “Ein 
Liedchen,” a ditty by Sir PHILIP SYDNEY, is light and 
graceful. The violin solo is dreamy, but like many 
dreams, not particularly interesting.—Légende, for Flute 
and Piano (Rudall, Carte, & Co.), by the same author, 
is a piece specially written to show off the cadenza capa- 
bilities of a flute-player.—O’er the Hills and The Axgetl’s 
Whisper. By FRANK H. Simms (Weekes & Co.). Two 
songs well written, but of ordinary type.—Sovaéa in G, for 
Pianoforte, by H. Enkhausen (Augener & Co.). This 
sonata in four movements, edited by E. PAUER, may be 
safely recommended to teachers. The composer’s name 
is a guarantee that the music is sound, and that the study 
of it will prove profitable as well as pleasurable to the 
pupil. The rondo is particularly light and graceful ; the 
Weber rondo in E flat may have suggested the opening 
theme.—Sovatina in A, for Pianoforte, by J. SCHMITT 
(Augener & Co.). This little work, also edited by 
E. Pauer, is exceedingly well written. It consists of 
three movements—an allegro, short and simple; a 
graceful adagietto, and a cheerful rondo.— Wiegen/ieder, 
for Violin and Piano, by C. B. INGHAM (Augener & Co.). 
Three very short pieces. The melodies are not striking, 
and the pianoforte accompaniments certainly not original. 
—Romauncee, for Violin and Piano, by ERSFELD(Augener & 
Co.’s Edition, No. 7373). A very pleasing and graceful 
piece. The violin part is showy, and the accompaniment 
varied and effective.— Communion Service in G, by C. F. 
PASCOE (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), Not a very remark- 
able setting of the words. The composer relies much 
on the effect of very full chords. The foot-note to the 
last three bars, if peculiar, is practical. It reads thus— 
“The Amen should be devoutly sung, not Jung off with 
the surplice.”—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, by HORTON 
CORBETT (Novello, Ewer, & Co.). There ave some 
pleasing phrases, but the composer in trying to avoid 
the commonplace is not always happy in his choice of 
harmonies.—/udilate Deo, by E. E. CARRINGTON 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.). The music is simple, and not 
in any way striking.—Zuid, by WALTER MACFARREN 
(Edwin Ashdown). There is no display of originality in 
this piece. It is, however, easy to play, and tuneful.— 
Scherszetto, for Pianoforte, by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE 
(Stanley Lucas). A short, pleasing, though not very 





original piece. We see that it is arranged as a Duet, 
and we fancy that it would be more effective in that form.— 
Frithjof’s Gesang, by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE (Stanley 
Lucas). Acharming song. The melody is flowing, and 
the accompaniment graceful.—Gathered Lilies and Little 
Lassie. Twosongs, by Louts DIEHL (Ashdown & Parry). 
The composer has been very successful. The songs are 
elegant, and the accompaniments written with much 
taste. 








Conrerts. 
—@——— 
SATURDAY AND MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


IN writing about the December concerts we ought to 
have mentioned that Fraulein Dora Schirmacher, the 
talented pupil of Herr Reinecke, played at no less than 
three of the concerts. At the first, on December 2, she 
gave Beethoven’s “ Waldstein” sonata, and at the third, 
on the 9th of the same month, his sonata in A flat (Op. 
110). We were not able to be present on either of these 
occasions, but can speak in terms of high praise of her 
performance of Mendelssohn’s difficult Scherzo a Ca- 
priccio in F sharp minor on the 4th. Her technique is 
excellent, and she plays with much refinement and 
intelligence. She met with a good reception. On Saturday 
afternoon, December 23, the programme included Beet- 
hoven’s popular Septet (Op. 20), admirably rendered by 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Hollander, Lazarus, Wendtland, 
Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti. Madame Haas was the 
pianist, and gave a satisfactory, if not very poetical, 
interpretation of Chopin’s Barcarolle in F sharp major. 
She afterwards played with Herr Joachim some of the 
Brahms and Joachim Hungarian dances. The perform- 
ance of these pieces was artistic and effective. Miss 
Carlotta Elliot was the vocalist. 

On Monday, January 8, the programme commenced 
with Spohr’s quartet in A (Op. 93), with Madame Nor- 
man-Néruda as leading violinist. The lady’s share in 
this work was “a lion’s share,” of which she acquitted 
herself to the perfect satisfaction of the audience. Herr 
Pachmann was the pianist, and played in his best style 
Chopin’s Polonaise in F sharp minor, and the three 
studies (Op. 25), Nos. 6, 8, and 9. We have already 
spoken of his performance of these little chefs @auvre 
on December 18; he was again received with great 
enthusiasm, and for an encore chose the same composer’s 
Ballade in A flat. This was Herr Pachmann’s last 
appearance. We understand, however, that the talented 
pianist will return to England in the spring. He took 
part with Mme. Néruda in Beethoven’s sonata in G 
(Op. 30, No, 3). The work was rendered with much 
taste and finish ; but the pace at which they took the last 
movement was something more than allegro vivace. 
Signor Piatti performed Boccherini’s sonata in A major 
for violoncello. Miss Orridge was the vocalist. 

On Saturday afternoon, January 13, Mme. Sophie 
Menter was the pianist, and played Schumann’s “ Car- 
neval.” Her reading of this charming work is decidedly 
clever ; but when one has heard it given by Mme. Schu- 
mann, one always feels more or less disappointed with 
any other performance. Mme. Menter was much ap- 
plauded, but declined the encore. Herr Straus was heard 
to advantage in Molique’s Saltarella ; and Mr. Santley 
sang songs by Handel and Gounod. The concert con- 
cluded with Beethoven’s trio in C minor (Op. 1, No. 3). 

On Monday, the 15th, Mme. Menter played Chopin’s 
polonaise in A flat with vigour and great brilliancy ; we 
cannot, however, receive her version of this work as per- 
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fectly true or correct. She took part with Mme. 
Néruda and Messrs. Hollander and Piatti in Schumann’s 
quartet in E flat (Op. 47), and all did full justice to this 
noble composition. Mme. Néruda performed Corelli’s 
sonata in D, the pianoforte accompaniment being played 
by Mr. Zerbini. Mr. Henderson sang in a pleasing 
manner Schubert’s Serenade and a song by Handel. 

A novelty of great interest in the programme of the 
concert on Monday evening, January 22, was the Trio in 
CofBrahms. This work, for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
bears the opus number 87, and is one of the composer’s 
latest and most important contributions to musical art. 
With a certain amount of experience, it is not difficult to 
point out the salient features of a new composition, to 
describe any peculiarity of form ot'style, or to name those 
movements which will prove the most acceptable to the 
public ; but time alone can determine the exact value of 
a work and estimate its influence on music and musicians. 
Brahms stands almost alone as a defender of classic form, 
and every new work which he gives to the world is listened 
to with respectful attention and with eager curiosity. The 
Trio is written throughout with the hand of a master, and 
the two first movements are full of thought and skilful 
workmanship. The opening allegro commences with a 
theme which does not vividly impress the listener—and 
the same, indeed, may be said of the whole matter of the 
exposition—but the delicate treatment of the themes in 
the working-out section, the admirably condensed re- 
capitulation section, and the impressive coda, cannot fail 
to occupy and rivet the attention of musicians. The 
Andante is a movement specially characteristic of the 
composer’s individuality. We have a theme @ /a Hongroise 
followed by five exquisite variations in free style ; this 
portion of the Trio is decidedly the gem of the work. 
The third movement, a scherzo and trio, is less interest- 
ing : the scherzo is rather vague, but the trio melodious 
and pleasing. The fima/e is not a particularly striking 
movement : the themes are by no means original, and 
many passages seem dry and laboured. Full justice was 
rendered to the work by Mr. Charles Hallé, Madame 
Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Mr. Hallé likewise played Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
sharp (Op. 78), and, with Madame Néruda, the same 
composer’s Sonata (Op. 96) for piano and violin. The 
programme concluded with Haydn’s Quartet in B flat 
(Op. 64, No. 5). Miss Thudichum was the vocalist. 





MR. HENRY HOLMES’S MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


Mr. HENRY HOLMES commenced his new series of 
concerts at the Royal Academy of Music, on Wednesday, 
January 24th, and for the first was able to announce an 
important novelty—Brahms’s last published instrumental 
composition— a string quintet for two violins, tenor, and 
violoncello. This brand-new work has about it unusual 
grace, fancy, and liveliness of style. In the first and:last 
movements we meet with plenty of double counterpoint 
canon, ingenious developments, and scientific sleight of 
hand ; but the workmanship is so smooth and skilful, 
that the listener, satisfied with the result, heeds not the 
means by which it has been accomplished. The opening 
mvoement is an Ad/egro in F. The principal theme is 
bright, we might almost say jovial, in character. The 
section leading to the middle theme is full of in- 
teresting material, of which much is made in the de- 
velopment section. The secondary subject in the key of 
the mediant is graceful and tuneful, and delicately 
accompanied by the other instruments. The working- 


out of the themes is a interesting ; there is constant 
variety of rhythm, an 


no thickness in the parts. The 





few bars # immediately preceding the recapitulation 
section are almost orchestral in effect. The delicate coda 
is charming. The second movement commences with a 
Grave ed appassionato in-C sharp minor, followed by a 
delicate and effective episode, an Allegretto vivace in A 
major, in $time. An enharmonic modulation leads back 
to the first theme in varied form. A change is then made 
to the major key, and the episode returns in altered shape, 
as a presto, and in common time. The first theme appears 
once more, and the movement closes with a short coda. 
The third and last movement is an Ad/egro energico, The 
tenor (as in Beethoven’s Quartet in C) leads off a fugal 
theme. The instruments trip along merrily till the second 
subject enters accompanied by the fugue subject as 
counter-theme. The middle section is as effective as it is 
ingenious ; the fugal theme and its counter-theme are 
turned and twisted into every conceivable shape. A short 
presto pp degg (reminding one slightly of the termination 
of Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor, Op. 95) brings to a 
conclusion a work worthy to rank among Brahms’s best 
efforts. 

The work was performed by Messrs. Holmes, Parker, 
Gibson, Hill, and Howell, with much intelligence and 
finish, though Mr. Holmes was at times somewhat out of 
tune. The novelty was greatly appreciated by the 
audience, especially the fine slow movement. The pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer” Sonata, and 
Mozart’s Quartet for string, No. 10, in D. Madame Haas 
was the pianiste, and her excellent playing gave general 
satisfaction. 





BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE second concert of this Society took place at the 
Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Monday evening, January 23. 
Mr. Prout, in drawing up his programmes, finds that he 
cannot serve at the same time high art and popular taste ; 
but, caring little or nothing for the latter and everything 
for the former, he did not hesitate to select for the pro- 
gramme of the second concert two works unfamiliar to 
the general public. The first was Cherubini’s Mass in 
D minor ; the second, Mozart’s music to “ King Thamos.” 
The Mass was introduced into England by Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, at one of the concerts of the Bach Choir, 
in 1880; the music then created a deep impression. 
The suppliant tones of the Kyrie, the brilliant Gloria; the 
stately Credo (with the beautiful “ Et Incarnatus” and 
the solemn “ Crucifixus”), the glowing Sanctus, and the 
soothing Dona nobis (somewhat disturbed, however, by 
the concluding # bars): all these movements form a 
magnificent specimen of church music. Side by side 
with deep learning, we find a clearness of form anda 
purity and charm of style such as we meet with in the 
Masses of Mozart and Haydn, while it towers far above 
them in sublimity and earnest religious feeling. The 
performance of this long and difficult work was very good. 
The soli parts were taken by Miss E. Farnol, Madame 
Clara West, Miss Orridge, and Messrs. Bernard Lane, 
A. J. Neale, and Lucas Williams. 

Mozart’s music to “‘ King Thamos” proved an important 
and interesting novelty. In 1778 the composer left Paris, 
to return, in obedience to his father’s expressed wish, to 
“the bitterness of Salzburg.” There an opportunity soon 
presented itself for him to try his hand at dramatic com- 
position. The famous Schikaneder was there with his 
travelling troupe, and engaged Mozart to write incidental 
music for an heroic drama, “‘ King Thamos of Egypt,” by 
von Gebler. The music consists of five instrumental 
movements, to be played after each of the five acts, and 








three choruses ; the third, however, was intended for the 
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close, in place of the last instrumental piece. The drama 
met with no success: the instrumental music was soon 
forgotten, but the three grand choruses were set to Latin 
words, and are known to musicians as the three motets, 
‘‘Splendente te, Deus,” “ Deus, tibi laus et honor,” and 
“ Ne pulvis et cino.” ‘The instrumental music is not par- 
ticularly remarkable, but, from an historical point of view, 
is of interest. In Mannheim, just before his return to 
Salzburg, Mozart heard Benda’s duodrama, ‘ Medea,” 
“twice with the greatest pleasure.” Excited by this piece, 
he sought in “ King Thamos” intimately to connect some 
of the leading situations of the play with the evstracte 
music. J. A. Scheibe, in an article in the “ Kritischen 
Musicus ” (1737-8), had maintained that “ the symphonies 
between the acts should be connected both with the act 
which preceded and that which followed, so as to lead the 
audience insensibly from the one frame of mind to the 
other.” It was on this plan that Mozart worked. For 
example : in the movement after the second act the music 
is intended to represent the “ noble nature” of Thamos, 
and the “hypocrisy” of the traitor Pheron; even the 
subjects denoting the character of the two personages are 
indicated by superscriptions (Mozart was fond of a joke). 
Have the “false” fifths in the bassoon part anything to do 
with the inscription ‘ Pheron’s falscher charakter?” In 
the music after the third act the influence of Benda is 
very strong. There are frequent. changes of time, and 
pauses could easily be arranged for spoken sentences ; 
the numerous superscriptions would almost seem to indi- 
cate some idea of the sort in the composer’s mind. 

The performance of the choruses was remarkably fine, 
although once or twice the ladies showed that they had 
gone through some hard work in the Cherubini mass. 
The soli parts in the second chorus were carefully sung 
by Misses Farnol and Orridge, and Messrs. Lane and 
Williams; the last named took also the solo in the last 
chorus. This final number was intended, as we have 
already pointed out, to be sung in the place of the fifth 
instrumental movement. A note in the programme-book 
stated, however, that both pieces would be given for the 
sake of completeness on this the first performance of the 
music in England. 

The concert was conducted by Mr. Prout with his 
accustomed skill and judgment. 





Mr. Paul David writes to us from Uppingham School, 
enclosing the programme of a Musical Evening given 
there on June 21, 1878. On that occasion Bach’s cantata 
“ Halt im Gedichtniss,” which figures on the programme, 
was heard, he says, for the first time in England, and not 
at the Cambridge University Musical Society last Decem- 
ber, as reported in our columns. The Cambridge pro- 
gramme announced the work “for the first time in 
England,” and we quoted from it. Mr. Paul David in 
his letter, however, admits that the musical doings at 
Uppingham are “‘ semi-public only,” so that we think the 
notice in the Cambridge programme is a fair one. 


Husical Potes. 


—o— 

BRAHMS’S latest choral composition, the Gesang der 
Parzen (Song of the Parcz) was, for the first time, per- 
formed at Ziirich, on the 17th of December. The work 
is written for six-part chorus and orchestra. 

AUGUST WILHELM], who, after an absence of several 
years, has returned to Europe, played towards the end 
of 1882, in his native town, Wiesbaden, Bruch’s First 
Concerto and Laub’s Polonaise. 

_— 





REPRESENTATIONS of Wagner’s Parsifal will again 
take place at Bayreuth between July 8thand August rith. 

WILHELM TAUBERT has been obliged, on account of his 
health, to give up the post of conductor of the Symphony 
Concerts of the Royal Orchestra (Berlin), held by him 
for the last forty years. He was born in March 23rd, 
1811, and consequently is now nearly seventy-two years 
of age. 

THE Alloemeine musikalische Zeitung ceased to exist 
at the end of 1882. Founded by Friedrich Rochlitz and 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel, it appeared without 
interruption from October 3rd, 1798, to December 27th, 
1848. A second series, edited by Selmar Bagge, was 
begun on January Ist, 1863. Under the name of 
Leipziger Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, the paper 
was published from December 27th, 1865, by Rieter- 
Biedermann, the successive editors being Selmar Bagge, 
R. Eitner, Chrysander (Vols. 4 and 5), Joseph Miller 
(Vols. 6—9), and again Chrysander. 

VIEUXTEMP$S’s collection of violins and violin bows ha; 
been bought by the Duke of Campo-Medina for 50,009 
francs. 

THE subscription list for the Berlioz monument, to be 
erected on the composer’s grave (cimetiére Montmartre), 
will be closed on the 15th of February. Intending 
subscribers should send their contributions to the offices 
of the Renaissance Musicale, the well-known Paris musical 
journal. 

GIVET, the native town of Méhul, wishes to honour the 
memory of the composer of /osepk by a statue, and 
appeals to outsiders for pecuniary assistance. Contri- 
butions are received by the A/énestre/ (Paris) and M. 
Dertelle, sécretaire-trésorier (Givet). 

AT the ‘“ Théatre de la Renaissance” (Paris) a new 
three-act comic opera, /Vineffa, the words by MM. 
Hennequin and Bisson, the music by Raoul Pugno, was 
lately produced. The frequenters of this theatre, accus- 
tomed to operettas, felt somewhat aggrieved by being 
treated to an opera, and on the first evening received 
the work coldly. Subsequently the prospects of Vinetta 
improved. 

PASDELOUP (Cirque d’hiver) brought on Sunday, the 
7th of January, for the second time to a hearing Liszt’s 
Faust. “This isa kind of music,” writes a critic, “ which 
can only become intelligible after a goodly number of 
auditions, even to musicians who have already acquired 
a certain aural civilisation ; hence the public has shown 
some indifference to the work.” Liszt’s pianoforte 
compositions have fared better. At any rate Sophie 
Menter, who is a great favourite of the Parisians, has 
obtained immense successes with them. 

GounNop’s Redemption will be performed at Brussels 
under the composer’s direction by the “ Nouvelle Société 
de Musique” in the month of April. 

AT Christmas, Gevaert, the director of the Brussels 
Conservatoire, brought to a hearing Bach’s Wethnachts- 
oratorium (Christmas Oratorio). 

THE pianist-composer, Joseph Wieniawski, has settled 
at Brussels, where he has founded a cours supérieure de 
piano. 

THE programmes of the fourth and fifth concerts of 
the Moscow Philharmonic Society contained the follow- 
ing items :—“ Skaska,” symphonic poem by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ; overture on Greek folk-tunes by Glasunoff ; 
Scherzo by Blaramberg; Arias from Russian und 
Ludmilla, by Glinka; Songs by Davidoff and Dargo- 
mishsky ; and compositions by Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, Handel, &c. 
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RUBINSTEIN has resumed, after an interval of fifteen 
years, the direction of the “Imperial Russian Musical 
Society ” of St. Petersburg. No sooner was the announce- 
ment made than all the tickets were sold. 

PINELLI opened at Rome the first series of his orches- 
tral concerts with the overture to Rubinstein’s Dimitri 
oe Beethoven’s Eroica, and Liszt’s Pesther Car- 
nival. 

THE translation of the word “ Biihnenweihfestspiel ” 
has caused much trouble and doubt. Gustave Fischbach 
in “De Strasbourg 4 Bayreuth: Notes de Voyage et 
Notes de Musique” (Strasbourg: Fischbach), translates 
it: “Une ceuvre solennelle destinée & consacrer ou & 
sacrer la scéne.” But he adds: “Est-ce cela? Je ne 
crois pas.” 

FUTURE musical lexicographers have to correct a date 
which is wrong in all dictionaries, Paganini appears 
there as being born on February 18th, 1784; on the 
other hand the memorial tablet, placed by the citizens 
of Genoa on the house in which the virtuoso far ex- 
cellence was born, bears the date October 27th, 1782. 

THE Signale relates a pretty anecdote which se non vero 
® ben trovato. Goldmark, sitting one day opposite a 
lady in a railway carriage, began a conversation with 
her, in the course of which he introduced himself as 
the composer of the Queen of Sheba. Whereupon his 
fair fellow-traveller exclaimed: “ Ah, what a remunerative 
post that must be !” 


FILIPPO FILipPi writes from Italy to the new weekly 
The Musical Review, that “ Wagner [now staying at 
Venice] intends to have performed and conduct himself 
[on Christmas Eve, which is Madame Wagner’s birth- 
day], a juvenile symphony written at nineteen years of 
age, and forgotten for nearly halfa century.” The dis- 
tinguished critic then proceeds thus: “I have heard it 
said—not by himself though—that Wagner, being at the 
time at Leipzig, sent his then new symphony to Mendels- 
sohn, to whom he dedicated it, and who at that period, 
as the French have it, ‘fesait la pluie et le beau temps,’ 
musically speaking. The composer of Z/ijaf, it is added, 
did not even acknowledge the receipt of this symphony.” 
We doubt very much that there is any truth in the “on 
dit.” Such conduct would be quite out of keeping with 
the character and habits of Mendelssohn, who, by the 
way, could not at that time be said to “faire la pluie et 
le beau temps.” As to Wagner’s symphony, it was 
composed in 1831, and performed at one of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus concerts, then under August Pohlenz’s 
direction, in January, 1833. It is said to have been 
conceived and worked out in the manner of Beethoven. 
One who heard it remarked: “In this symphony there 
is a bold, audacious energy of thoughts that give each 
other their hands, an impetuous, daring step that steps 
from one end to the other, and yet sucha virgin naive. 
ness in the conception of the principal motives, that I 
have great expectations of the musical talent of the 
author.” (see Chapter V. of Glasenapp’s “ Richard 
Wagner’s Leben und Wirken”). Since writing the above 
we have read a letter of Wagner’s, addressed to the pub- 
lisher of the Mustkalisches Wochenblatt, in which ‘the 
composer not only describes the late performance, but 
also gives something of the history of his early work. 
According to his statement, he presented the symphony 
to Mendelssohn after his coming to Leipzig (that is after 
the summer of 1835), asking him to keep it, adding that 
he need not look at it, but wishing, of course, ail the time 
that he would look at it. Mendelssohn seems, however, 
to have obeyed his young admirer’s instructions to the 
letter ; at least, he never alluded to the work at subsequent 
meetings with Wagner. 








MAX BRucu has accepted the musical conductorship 
at Breslau, a post beccme vacant by the appointment 
of Bernard Scholz as director of the Frankfurt Conserva- 
toire. ; 

WE are glad to learn that the reports regarding Hans 
von Biilow’s mental aberration are unfounded, and that 
rest and careful nursing will cure the nervous disorder 
from which he is suffering. Nay, what is better still, the 
Allgemaine deutsche Musikzeitung reports that he is 
already so far recovered as to have been able to conduct 
some rehearsals at Meiningen, and to intend to conduct 
there a concert, and play at it a concerto of Raff's. 


Mr. A. C. MACKENZIE has now completely finished 
his opera, Coloméa (the libretto by Dr. Hueffer, after 
Mérimée’s story of the same name), which is to be per- 
formed after Easter by the Carl Rosa company. 


THE prospectus is issued of the seventy-first season of 
the Philharmonic Society. Six concerts will be given on 
the following dates :—February 15, March 1 and 15, 
April 25, and May 9 and 30. Mr. A. C. Mackenzie has 
written a symphony expressly for the Society. Amongst 
the novelties we may mention the “ Prize Overture,” by 
an English composer, a Motett by Cherubini, never before 
heard in public, and the “ Pastoral Symphony” and 
“ March of the Three Holy Kings,” from Liszt’s Christus. 


Mr. ERNST PERABO commenced his 17th season 
at Boston (U.S.) by a soirée at Chickering’s Rooms, on 
November 24th, and this was followed by two matinées 
at the Meionaon, on November 28th and 29th. The 
pianist, who is highly spoken of in the Boston papers, 
studied in Leipzig, and since his return to America has 
devoted his energies to the cause of high art. The 
programmes of the first three concerts are thoroughly 
classical, and contain features of interest such as a 
Sonata of Handel for Viola da gamba and Cembalo 
(Edition Piano and ’Cello by Griitzmacher), a Suite of 
Bach’s (recently edited and arranged by Robert Franz), 
and modern German music by Kiel, Lachner, and 
Rubinstein. 

MADAME HELEN HOPEKIRK has recently been giving 
pianoforte recitals at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
other Scotch towns. This talented lady is not unknown 
to the London musical public; she has been heard at 
the Crystal Palace and Monday Popular Concerts ; 
and at a pianoforte recital some little time ago she in- 
terpreted, in an intelligent and highly artistic manner, 
a varied and representative programme. We are glad 
to find that the gifts of this rising artist are duly appre- 
ciated in Scotland, both by public and press. Madame 
Hopekirk is at present in Germany, but will soon return 
to England. 

MR. RIDLEY PRENTICE, with the sanction and approval 
of Sir Fred. A. Gore Ouseley and Professor G. A. Mac- 
farren, is preparing a work entitled “The Musician: a 
Guide for Pianoforte Students.” The plan of the work is 
said to be entirely original. _ It will contain the analysis 
of many well-known pieces, and will consist of six Grades, 
the first of which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. 


BRAHMS’s Pianoforte Trio in C was performed, for the 
ime.i d, at the second of four Trio Con- 

certs given by Herren Max Laistner (pianoforte), Emil 
Mahr (violin), and Otto Leu (violoncello), at the Royal 
Academy of Music, on Thursday, January 25. 

THE dates of the concerts of the Bach Choir are Feb- 
ruary 1, March 8, and April 28. 

MR. GEAUSSENT will give his second Subscription 
Concert on Tuesday, February 6. 
y d _— 
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IELS W. GADE. Pianoforte Works, in 
AvGENgR & Co.’s Edition. E = English ; C = Continental (German) 
Fingering. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
VoLUMEs. s. d. 
8143 Op. 2. Friihiingsblumen(Spring flowers). Revised and Fingered 
by Joun Farmer. Harrow School Edition. C ... 1 0 
8543 Op. 4. Nordische Tonbilder, Trois Fantaisies pour le Piano 
a quatre mains, C <0 oe ae wes set 
8141 Op. 19. Aquarellen. Edited by E. Paver. C... see ws 2 
8142 Op. 36. Five Christmas Pieces, Revised by E. Paver. E .., 1 
8144 Album Leaves (Albumbliitter), Harrow School Edition, C ... 1 
Nachkliinge von Ossian. Echoes of Ossian. Overture :— 
61456 Piano Solo in wn, ~ ie ‘ pa 5 
85446 Piano Duet 


eooo°o 


Fotio Epition. 

Friihlingsblumen (Spring Flowers). Three Original Pieces. Op. 2 
Aquarellen. Short Pieces. Op. 19. (Pauer.) Four Books, each 
Arabeske. Op. 27. (X. Scharwenka) ... od a oso wa 
Phantasiestiicke, Volkstanze Op. 31. (X. Scharwenka) ... 
Idyllen. Op. 34. (X. Scharwenka) ooo eee ove oe ove 
Five Christmas Pieces for Children. Op. 36. (Pauer)... pe oe 
Fantasiestiicke. Op. 41. (X. Scharwenka ove eee 
Albumbliitter (Album Leaves) ove ae we a“ 
Sylphides (Sylphiden). (Pauer)  ... a 
Im Hochland (Scotch Overture) “‘ In the Highlands” ... 


Nachkliinge von Ossian. Overture. (Echoes of Ossian) ae 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
VoLuMEs. 
8543 Nordische Tonbilder. Trois Fantaisies. Op. 4... |... met 1 
8544@ Nachkliinge von Ossian. Overture. Echoes of Ossian| net 1 
85440 Im Hochland. Scotch Overture. ‘‘In the Highlands net 1 
ORGAN, 
Three Organ Pieces. Moderato in F ; oe inc; and Allegro 
i. inAminor, Op. 22. Edited by W. T. Best. (Edition No. 8704) 
net . 
N.B.—See also Prout’s Organ Arrangements, No. 28 and 39. 
CHAMBER MUSIC, 


one one 


Ut NWFP HWYW 
eoooco0000 8 


ooo 


Sonata. Op. 21. In D minor, for Violin and Pianoforte (Edition 
No. 7374) «+ a a BE es 688 woe scenes eS Mt 6 
Novelletten. Op. 29. Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 


(Edition No. 7257)... ooo “— sa ~— ww « wt 3°6 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Re, ent Street. 


Py Arzow SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun Farmer, 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 
Cloth, 4s.; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 

CINDERELLA. A Fairy Opera. 


Cloth, 6s. Paper, 4s. 


BOOK OF WORDS, Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 
Cloth, 2s. Paper, rs. 
GLEE BOOK. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, 4s, each. 


Part SONGS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. 1. and II., in paper covers, 1s, 6d. each, 


SONGS. Vols. I. and II., cloth, 4s. each. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. 
1st Set. _ and Jill,” &c., 1s. 
and Set. ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Solo, 1s 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, “‘ John Peel,” &c., 1s. 
ath Set. Singing Quadrille, “ s and Girls,” &c., 1s. 

Rist and full particulars may be obtained on application. 
Harrow: J. C. WiLBzE, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novgtio, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


‘THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIOLIN 

SCHOOL. By Epmunp Sincer and Max Seirriz. 2 Vols., each 
7s. net (Cotta Edition).—London: AuGENner & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 
Foubert’s Place, London. 


ALFE, HIS LIFE AND WORK. By WILLIAM 


ALEXANDER BARRETT. With six Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 
London: REMINGTON, 134, New Bond Street, W. 


“CAVE ME, O GOD.” Motett for Voices and 


Organ. By M. W. Batre. Price Sixpence, 
= 7” NOoVELLO, t, Berners Street, W. 
Just Published. 
“CONGS OF THE BELLS.” Twelve Two-Part 
Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Eowarp Oxenrorp ; Music 
by Franz Ast, Illustrated with Portrait of the Composer. Price 1s. net. 
METHVEN, Simpgon, & Co., Dundee.” Patey & Wiis, London, 

















} - 
" 
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OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—On Tuesday, 


February 6th, at 8 p.m., E. Prout, Esq., B.A., will read a paper on 
**The Combination of Orchestra and Organ, especially in Church Music.” 
On Tuesdays, February 2oth, 27th, March 6th and 13th, at 8 each evening, 
Proressor G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., will give a course of Four 
Lectures, with musical illustrations, on Bach’s “‘ ‘I'wenty-four Preludes and 
Fugues in all keys,” the work issued 18 years after the “‘ Equal Tempered 
Clavier.” Members and friends admitted by cards of membership. The 
above meetings will be held at the Holborn Town Hall, Gray’s Inn Road.— 
E. H. Turpin, Hon. Secretary, 95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


Neuer Verlag von 
RIETER-BIEDERMANN 
Ee Winterthur. 
KOCKERT, AD., Op. 15. Réminiscences jougo-slaves. Grande Fan- 
taisie de Bravoure pour Violon avec accompagnement d’Orchestre ou 
de Piano. Pour Violon et Piano 3 M 50 Pf (Partition et Parties 
_.. d’Orchestre en copie.) A Sa Majesté Milan I. Roi de Serbie. 
KOCKERT, AD., Op. 20. Drei Lieder fiir eine Singstimme mit Beglei- 
— des Pianoforte. Complet1 “ so Pf Einzeln: 
No. 1. Wiegenlied, von Aa Adchert. 50 Pf. 
No. 2. Das Veilchen, von Ju. Mosenthal. 50 Pf 
No. 3. Die Kapelle, von Ludw. Uhland. 50 Pf. Frau M. von 
Biilowgewidmet. 


M ISS MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage- 
Fk ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons.—167, New Cross Road, 
ndon, 


in Leipzig und 





NOTICE. 
EAN LOUIS NICODE’S WORKS, published b 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel of Leipzic. 

The Copyright of thése works for England has been acquired by Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., who give notice that the sale of Foreign Copies is un- 
lawful, unless it be made through them. 

London, February r. 1833. 
AUGENER & CO.'S NEW ENGLISH EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 
FRED. CHOPIN. 
Reprinted from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH. 

In 6 Blue 4to Vols., with Portrait and Preface (8,075¢ to /), 
each, net, 6s. ; or, very handsomely bound, with gilt edges, &c., 
in Three Vols., complete, net, £2 12s, 6d. 

Also published in the following Books, Blue 4to :— 


Ss. d. S. ae 
8079 14 Waltzes ... net 2 6 8072 Impromptus and Fan- 
80846 11 Polonaises net 2 6 tasias «so wo 8B 
8c83 51 Mazurkas ... net 3 6 8073 Berceuse, Barcarolle, 
8081 19 Nocturnes net 3 0 and six other ‘Works 
8068 Studies and Preludes net 2 6 
net 4 0 8076 Concertos and other 
8e70 Ballades a SO 3 6 Works originally for 


8c7t Rondos and Scherzos Pianoforte and Orches- 


net 3 0 tra. Pianoforte Part 
8077 Sonatas on we 2.6.5 net § o 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


BENEZER PROUT'S “ALFRED.” A Dramatic 


Cantata. The Libretto by WiLt1aM Grist. 





For Soprano, Tenor, 
s 


and Bass, with Chorus and Orchestra (or Pianoforte). d. 

gost VocalScore,8vo_ ... ue nue = owes ss KE 3B 
CHORUS PARTS. 

gosia Soprano eee ove ove ooo eve eee we O 8 

g0sth Alto 4. cee ane “ oe oe « wo @ 8 

gostc Tenor we oe ane eee . . we O 8 

gosid Bassow «. ee 8 


_e ~« h @ Gu o6.6 
String Parts, each, net, 2s, 6d. ; Wind Parts may be had on Hire. 
In preparation—An Arrangement of the Orchestral Accompaniment for 


Piano and Har by the C 
J. 





y P . 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. _ 
L. HATTON’S Four-Part Songs for Sopranc, 
£s. d 


Alto, Tenor, andBass. 


13805 All the Blossoms greet he! we 80— ee O OG 
13806 The Brooklet oe ‘ees w © @ 3 
13807 The Day is Done ... w we CEG 
13808 Outward Bound ee wow @@4 
13809 ‘The Poppy ... eee ove eee ee we 2 OC 6 
13810 Song of the Violet ... eee we cele OO 
13811 The Starlight has gladden’d the River ww @ O 4 
13812 Thinking of Thee... .. .. «+ «ws 0 @ 6 
13813 The World’s Wanderers... .. a @@ 8 
g122. Morning and Evening Service in & flat ow @ 8 6 
g122@ The Aldeburgh Te Deum toe eee - 0 0 6 
91226 The St. Nicholas (Liverpool) Jubilate... - @©@64 
g122c Nicene Creed .. “ow «— we «8 © 06 t 
g122@ Magnificat ... - oe ee ww @©@66@ 
g122e Nunc Dimittis_... « ove ove w“ @ 0 2 
9123 The Shirley Anthem ..., vse ase tw 6 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and Regent Street. 
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ANDEL-ALBUM.—Containing Extracts from 
Instrumental Music by HANDEL, now rarely performed. The 


Curtain-Tunes, Marches, and other Incidental Music from the Italian 


0 


peras ; Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed Instruments ; Organ and 


Harpsichord Music ; Oboe Concertos ; Grand Concertos ; Water and Fire 
Music, &c. Arranged from the Scores for the Organ by W. T. Best. 


© SY AVAwW PH 


FS 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68, 
69. 
70. 
71. 


BOOK I. (8757a), net, 1s. 


- March from the Opera “ Rinaldo.” 


March from the Opera *‘ Giulio Cesare.” 
Dance of Spectres. Introduction to the First Act of the Opera 


. Sinfonia da Caccia, from ditto. (“Admeto.” 


Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera ** Alcina,” 


. Minuet from the Overture to the Oratorio “ Joseph.” 


Prelude from the Second Act of the Opera “‘ Agrippina. 

Arietta from the Second Act of ditto. 

Sinfonia (with Trumpet solo) from the Opera ‘‘ Amadigi. 

March from the Opera “ Partenope.” 

Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera “ Parteno 

Sinfonia from the Second Act of the Opera “ Alessandro,” (Preceding a 
Series of Recitatives.) 

Fuga. From Six Petites Fugues for the Harpsichord. (No, 4.) 


BOOK II. (87574), net, 1s. 


. March from the Oratorio of “ Judas Maccabaeus.” 


Sinfonia from the Third Act of the Opera ‘ Scipione.” 
Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Ottone.” 


. Musette from the Second Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello. 

. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Oratorio “* Alexander Balus.” 
. Minuetto from the 5th Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 

. Hornpipe from the Water-Music. 


Bourrée from the Fire-Music. 


. Allegro from the Fire-Music. 
. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera ‘‘ Lotario.” 
. Fuga from the Second Oboe Concerto. (Also Six . for the Organ, 


No. 3.) 
BOOK III. (8757c), net, 1s. 


. March from the Opera “ Riccardo.” 

. Sinfonia from the ‘Third Act of the Opera ‘‘ Almira.” 
. Allegro from the Water-Music. 

. Adagio and Fuga from the gth Solo Sonata. 

. Triumphal March from the Opera ‘‘ Scipio.’ 


Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera" 7 eee 


. Arietta from the Second Act of the Opera ‘‘ Rodrigo.” 
. Gavotte from the Opera ‘‘ Alcina.” 


BOOK IV. (8757d), net, 1s. 


. Chorus from the Last Act of the Opera “ Alcina.” 
. Tamburino and Final Chorus from the Opera “‘ Alcina.” 
. Passacaille from the 7th Suite de Piéces for the Harpsichord. 


Fuga. From Six Organ Fugues. (No. 1, inG minor.) 
Courante from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Scipio.” 


BOOK V. (8757e), net, 1s. 


. Concerto for Stringed Instruments, with Horns and Oboes. 


Pastoral Symphony from the Oratorio “ ‘The Messiah.” 
Andante from the 4th Oboe Concerto. 
Minuet from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Arminio.” 


. Finale to the Third Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 


BOOK VI. (8757/), net, 1s. 


. Bourrée from the 7th Organ Concerto. 

. Arietta. “‘ Vieni, O cara!” from the Opera ‘* Agrippina.” 
. Fuga from the 4th Suite de Piéces for the Harpsichord. 

. Rigaudon from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Ariodante.” 


BOOK VII. (8757g), net, 1s. 

Passacaille from the Opera ‘* Rodrigo.” . 

Finale to the Water-Music. 

Air from the Tenth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 

Chorus, ** Their sound is gone out into all lands,” from the Oratorio 
“*The Messiah.” 


. Sonata, with Organ obbligato, from the Oratorio “Il Trionfo del 


Tempo.” 
BOOK VIII. (87574), net, 1s. 


. Sarabande from the Overture to the Oratorio ‘‘ Theodora.” 

. Chorus, “Il Nume vincitor trionfi,” from the Oratorio “‘ La Resurrezione.” 
5 Fantasia in c major, from the Harpsichord Lessons. 

. Gloria Patri from the Psalm Dixit Dominus. 


BOOK IX, (87572), net, 1s. 


. Musette, for Stringed Instruments and Flute, from a Masque. 

. Presto, from the Fifth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments, 

. Minuet from the Ninth Organ Concerto. 

. Passacaille from the Fourth Sonata for ‘I'wo Violins and Violoncello. 
. March from the Opera ‘ Deidamia.” 

. Final Chorus from the Opera “* * Silla.” 


BOOK X, (87574), net, 1s. 
Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera “* Amadigi.” 
Final Chorus from the Opera ‘* Amadigi.” 
Courante from the Suite de Piéces in G major. (Second Collection.) 
Fuga in B minor, from Six Organ Fugues. (No. 4 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Tolomeo.” 
BOOK XI. (87572). net, Is, 
Siciliana from the Eighth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
Finale to the Eighth Organ Concerto. 
Final Chorus from the Opera of *‘ Teseo.” 
Minuet from the Second Oboe Concerto. 
Sinfonia from the First Act of the Opera ‘‘ Poro,”” 











Handel-Album, by W. T. Rest (continued). 
BOOK XII. ersten net, 1s. 
72. Air ‘‘ Pensa a Serbami” from “ E. 
73. Overture to the Opera “ Giulio Cone” 
74. Introductory Chorus from the Opera ‘ Giulio Cesare.” 
75. Bourrée from the 8th Solo Sonata. 
76. Gigue from the Suite de Piéces in G minor. 
BOOK XIII. (8757), net, 1S. 
77. March from the Opera of “‘ Floridante.” 
78. Introduction and Chaconne from the r1th Grand Concerto for Stringed 
Instruments. 
79. Final Chorus from the Opera of ‘‘ Tamerlano.” 
80, Overture to the Second Act of the Opera ‘* Amadigi.’ 
81, Duet and Chorus, ** Joys, in gentle train appearing,’ ieee the Oratorio 
of ** Athalia.” 
BOOK XIV. (87570), net, 1s. 
82. Minuet from the 4th Oboe Concerto. 
83. Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Sosarun.” 
84. Allegro from the Water-Music. 
85. Minuetto from the Water-Music. 
86. Prelude to the Anthem ‘‘O praise the Lord, ye Angels of His.” 
87. Choral Fugue from the Anthem ‘‘ The King shall rejoice.’ 
BOOK XV (8757), net, 1s. 
88. Minuet from the Overture to the Opera “ Rodelinda.’ 
89. Final Chorus from “‘ Flavio.” 
go. Overture to the 2nd Act of ‘‘ Admeto,” 
91. Siciliana from the Fire-Music. 
g2. Allegretto from the Overture to ‘‘ Pastor fido.” 
93» Chorus: ** Hymen, fair Urania’s son,” from the Oratorio of ‘‘ Alexander 


Balus.” 
BOOK XVI. (87579) net, 1s. { 

94. Overture to the O ra of “‘ Semele. 
gs. Air “ Ombra mai fu,” from the Opera of Serse,” 
96. Introduction and Fuga i in F sharp minor, from the 6th Suite de Piéces. 
97. Air (in D) from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Ariadne,” 

BOOK XVII. (87577), net, 1s. 
98. Overture to ‘‘ Atlanta.” ; 
gg. Chaconne with Variations (Harpsichord Lessons). 

ROOK XVIII. (87575), net, 1s. 
100, Introduction and Opening Chorus, ‘Ye Sons of Israel, ev'ry tribe 

attend” (Joshua). 
rot. Sinfonia to ‘* Berenice.” 
102. Overture to “ Alcina.” 
BOOK XIX. (87572), net, 1s. 
104. Allegro Maestoso (Water-Music). 
105. Sarabande (Third Trio Sonata). 
106, Polonaise (Third Grand Concerto). 
107. Allegretto giocoso (Water- Music). 
108. Introduction and Allegro (Third Oboe Concerto), 
Will be finished in ‘I'wenty Vols. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; also Foubert’s Place, 
Regent Street. 


The following Music has appeared in “Our Music Pages” 
of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, Vol. XII.:— 
1882, 
No. 133. January. _ Illustrations: Bach's Fugue, Clementi’s Sonata in 
B flat, and Mozart’s Overture to “ i. ae ” 
Moszkowski, M, Miniatures, Op. oO. 
Schumann, R. ‘‘ Songs for Chi Pinon,” No. 1,. The 
Evening Star ; No. 12, Guardian Angels. 
No, 134. February. Beethoven’s Lobkowitz Cantata, 
No. 135. March. wy Complete Songs. No. 3, “ Prayer 
itten ). 
Mozart. “Gavotte from “ Idomeneo” (Pauer, Glean- 
ings, No, 15). 
Reinecke, C. “‘ Fairy Fancies.” No. 9, Little Snow- 
drop ; No. 8, The King’s Son. 
No. 136. April. Illustrations to Wagner’s “The Ring of the Nibe- 
ung. 
Hay dn, J. Song of Farewell (Abschiedslied). 
Bach, C. P. E. ‘Two Minuets, from Pauer’s ‘: Merry 
Musicians. 3 
No. 137. May. Illustrations to Wagner's “ The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung ” (concluded). 
Salieri, A. Scherzi Armonici Vocali. 


No, 138, June. Prout, E. ‘“‘ Alfred” (cantata). No. 2, Chorus with 
Solo (Alfred). 
No. 139. July. Mayer, Ch. Mazurka (Souvenir de Pologne). 
No, 140. August. Illustrations to Wagner's “ Parsifal. 
Abt, F. Two-part Songs. Second Series, No. 4, 
e "Merry Wanderer.” 


No. 141. September. Illustrations to Wagner's “‘ Parsifal” (concluded). 
‘Ourville, Léon. Soirtes Musicales. No. 3, “In 
the Garden” (Au Jardin 

No. 142. October. Donati, B. (1555.) Vien cia (Canzone Villanesca 


alla nH (rg 
Schein, 72 | 2 (1586-1630). Soi 
No. 143. November. Reineck e, C e Enchanted Swans’ ” (cantata). 


. 2 hors of Angels, for female voices, 

No. 144. December, Reinec ce, C . ristmas Carol, for female voices, 

rom BR Ghichom ms Cantata, 

The complete Vol , net, hg 3; or ~~ Honbtes with 20 pages Text, post 
ree, 2 


London ;: AUGENER & CO,, Newgate Street and Regent Street 
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Pauer’s ‘Training School for the Pianoforte.” 


Compiled for the purpose of Training the Pupil from the 


Elementary Stages to Concert Playing. 
SELECTED, REVISED, ARRANGED, AND FINGERED BY 


EL PAUER. 


Section A.—Studies. 
First Step.—Fifty very easy Studies in C major (Treble Clef) followed by Ten easy 
Studies in C major (Treble and Bass Clef). 
Second Step.—24 Preparatory Five-Finger Exercises, followed by 18 Studies of Velocity. 
Third Step.—Exercises and Studies on the Shake and the Arpeggio. 
Fourth Step.—Daily Practice, followed by Eleven Classical Studies. 
Section 2.—Messons. 
First Step.—Fifteen very easy Pieces in C major (in Treble Clef) followed by Nine easy 
Pieces in C major and A minor (in Treble and Bass Clef). 
Second Step.—Twenty easy Pieces in G, F, D, B flat, and A minor. 


Third Step.—Eighteen Pieces in E flat major, A major, C minor, and F sharp minor. 
Fourth Step.—Pieces by Clementi, Mozart, Dussek, Kuhlau, and Schubert. 


Section G.—Recreations. 


First Step.—Thirty-two National Airs in C major (Treble Clef) followed by Eight 
National Airs in C major and A minor (Treble Clef). 

Secon Step.—*‘ 20 Old Dances” (Allemande, Anglaise, Bourrée, Les Buffons, Chaconnes, 
Courante, Forlane, Gaillarde, Gavotte, Gigue, Hornpipe, Minuet, Musette, 
Passecaille, Passepied, Pavana, Polonaise, Rigaudon, Sarabande, 
Tambouripn). 

Third Step.—_28 Modern and National Dances. 

Price of each Step, 5, (To be continued.) 


| PREFACE. 

EVERY teacher of music will be prepared to admit that a wise selection of practical and useful Studies forms one 
of the most important elements in the successful performance of the task which he has undertaken. The 
experienced Professor who is well acquainted with the literature of his instrument has no difficulty in making a 
proper selection of music for his pup.ls’ use ; but, as the instruction of children is frequently entrusted to those 
who may never have possessed the necessary facilities for the formation of a sound judgment as to the works 
best suited for musical education, the publication of the “ Pianoforte Training School” will, it is believed, be 
welcomed in many quarters. The aim of the work is, to present to Teachers and to Students of the Pianoforte 
a Collection of Studies and short pieces, classified in a systematic manner and on a graduated scale, according 
to difficulty of performance; and as there are many Sonatas, Rondos, and Compositions of a lighter character 
of great interest which are but little known, their publication will prove both opportune and useful. The pieces 
in each division of the work are arranged in Steps, and these again are sub-divided into sections, viz. :— 

. Section A: StuprEs. Section B: Lessons. Section C: RECREATIONS. 

Experience has proved that variety of style in the pieces placed before the youthful Student stimulates a healthy 
interest in what, under a less judicious system of instruction, would too often become a mechanical and monotonous 
exercise ; and for this reason the combination for practice of a study, a short classical piece, and—for recreation 
—a dance tune or national melody, will prove both attractive and interesting. The various Sections are arranged 
on precisely the same principle of graduated difficulty, so that an opportunity is afforded for the steady advance 
of the Student and for the progressive cultivation of technical skill, expression, and, last but not least, of the 
feeling for melody and rhythm, which are essential to the formation of a correct taste. Lach piece is carefully 
fingered with a view to develop the pupil’s capacity, but the tingering is not applied to every note, on the method 
frequently adopted, as this method necessarily tends to produce a certain degree of bewilderment, which at times 
gives rise to negligence, while it also prevents the student from becoming independent of an extraneous aid, which 
ought in any case only to be regarded as a means to an end. 

To complete what may be termed ‘he educational part of the work, the Editor has provided a series of more 
elaborate Studies, Sonatas, Rondos, and short Fantasias, together with a collection of the most celebrated Drawing- 
room pieces, of various degrees of technical difficulty, and he now submits the result of his labours to Teachers 
and to the musical public, in the hope that his “ Pianoforte Training School” will be accepted with the same 
kindness and approval which have been uniformly accorded to his educational works. 





has E. PAUER. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street; 81 Regent Street; and Foubert’s Place, Regent Street. 
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lished February 1st, 1883, 


Nowe Kir wa | IN Spo set rae ES 


AvoauER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 4s. d, 


GADE, NIELS W. Pianoforte Works, Revised ani Fingered 
y Xaver Scharwenka :— 
Arabeske. Op. 27 oob sve coe 
Phantasiestiicke. Volkstinze. Op. 3t -_ on ye 
Idyllen. Op. 34. ods woh? Shee tied 
Ag Op. 4t oe ose ove 
LEE, MAURICE. Le Berger. Tyrolienne (aa) aoe Se te 
ae du Jour :— 


e©o0o0°0 


Kremser. L’ Irrésistible. Polka Francaise .. 0 3 0 


No. 4. 
PACHER, J. A. Recollections of Italy. ‘Transcriptions revised and 
fingere: by E. Pauer :— 
No. 1. Casta Diva, from Bellini’s Norma w«. .. «. 0 3 


° 
No. 2. A te o cara, from Bellini’s Puritani ... ae oo (Or BE 
Chi mi frena, from Donizetti’s Lucia ooo ° 3.0 


No. 
PAUER, E. “Training School for the Pianoforte. Section B. 
Lessons. Step 4. Pieces by Clementi, Moony a and 
Kuhlau, and Schubert 


°o5 0 
ROECKEL, JOS. L. Siegeslied. (Song of Victory) fj ergs 
SCHUMANN, R. Papillons. Op. Revised by E, Pauer |. 0 30 
TOEPFER, J. A. oy a> (Cradle Song) . «. (OO £'O 
WOLLENHAUPT, H » A. Scherzo brillant :— 
1. Edition originale. F oe — a Sd int $i6°*0 
2. Edition facilitée. F ee ° ° 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


ALEXANDER, J. The Chimes of the Bells at Home. Song... o 3 0 


VOLUMES. Net. 
83776 Album de Piano. Vol. II. pe or 6 
Contents: Tschaikowski, Troika (En traineaux). Ben- 
del, L’ Etoile des Alpes. Kafka, Souvenir des Montagnes. 
Czibulka, Gavotte de la Princesse. Krug, Chant du 
Soir. Egghard, Le Jet d’eau, Zeise, Le Désir. 
8511 AUBER, E. Overtures for Pianoforte Duet, transcribed 


by E. Pauer. Vol. IT. ee ee ee re ee a 
Or singly : 
8511a —— Crown Diamonds... ... bee: lee ais « © Bite 
85115 —— Fra Diavola... sine cos vee pps wo O 8 O 
8511c —— Masaniello. (Muette) & & del whe seers '® 
GADE, NIELS W. Oper, Nachkliinge von Ossian. 
(Echoes of Ossian.) O; 
614ra —— Piano Solo ... ede | i See’! tere OF S'S 
8545a@ —— Pianoforte Duet ... es 
8143 ——_ Spring Flowers. alppsiine 3 Original 
Pieces. Revised and oy John Farmer, (Har- 
row School Series). oy o1o°o 
8144 —— Albumblitter. (Album eaves.) 3 Original Pieces, 
Revised _ —— by agen Farmer. (Harrow School 
Series.) C. o'1 0 
374 -—— Sonata. Op. ‘22, in D minor, for Violin ‘and Piano .. o 2 6 
7257 —— Novelletten. Op. 29. ‘Trio for Piano, Violin, Vio- 
loncello ... owe © 3 0 


81 KOEHLER, L. Studies, "revised by E. Pauer :-- 

e x St Books 5 ‘and 6. Special Studies for Piano tuition, pro- 
gressing from moderate Execution up to Concert pro- 
fici ee each o 1 

13860 PRENDERGAST, A. H.D. A Festival Te Deum (in 

3 
B flat). Double Chorus. (Prize of London Church 


Choir Association awarded in 1882) oo 6 | 


gost PROUT, EBENEZER. Alfred. Op, 16. Cantata for 
Solo Voices and Chorus. vent Score... pee ° 30 
g051@ —— Forthe same. Chorus Parts . each o 0 8 

N.B.—Full Score and Orchestra Parts to be had on hire from 

the Publishers. 
Strinc Parts. 

goste —— ViolinoT ... se see vee tees wee OO 
gostf —— ViolinolE .. 1 are nee nee ote we 2 CO 
g051g —— Viola (Tenor) ice aes ee ee, te ee SO 
gosih —— Violoncello and Basso. 026 

gosiz —— Semen of Orchestral ‘Accompaniment for Piano 
d Harmonium by the Composer. (Score Copy.) .. 0 5 0 

8348 REINECKE C. Les Phalénes, 10 morceaux faciles. 
so w @ 2 6 

an hidea sen. J. (Euvres choisis. C. F. 

sp — 4 Pieces de Concert. + ee bes Seo w St Ee 
Images Musicales. Op. 11 010 

oa SCHUMANN, R. Evening Song for Violin and Piano. 
Fr. Hermann ; uw + he 
8470 WEBER, Cc. M. v 8 


Concertstiick. (Pauer.) 8v0. i oO 


Ps Rh emegtetaetn vO L. XIL, (Year 1882) of 
HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
(With Fab and ines, } f on 1882, ee bound in cloth), 


For 1s. an exchange of the ‘Single Y Mahan of the Year 1882 against 
Bound Volume can be made at the Publishers’. 
Covers for Binding Back Numbers, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 
1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882, each 1s. net. 
ALL BACK VOLUMES TO BE HAD. 


Londcn: AUGENER & co., , Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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wrt aoe 
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ore ‘ 
—_— “Serie XXIV. Nos. fo-nek:: “Supplement. Concerte. Score. 





| NOVEL TES Published during last Month. To 


be had of 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


4a@ 
FULL SCORES AND ORCHESTRA PARTS. 
MOZART’S WORKS. — Vv. os No. 4. La finta sem- 
plice. Score bee Sed neto13 6 
—_ Serie ve Operas.» “No.” 16. Der “Schauspieldirektor. 
core « Mneto 4 9 
oo Serie V." ” Operas. No. 21. Titus (La ‘Clemenza di Tito). 
neto mr 4 


neto 5 0 

WAGNER, R._ Tristan und Isolde. Vorspiel und Isolden’s 
Liebestod. Score ooo eee fe Kee Se as ne OSE OC 
— Ditto. Parts... ... a a ee 


CHAMBER-MUSIC. 


BRAHMS, Quintett fiir zwei an, zwei Bratschen, & 

Violoncell. Op. 88. Score. ... oe oe o. Reto 8 o 
— Ditto Parts . +020 0 
NORMAN, L. Quartett f fiir 2 Violiner, Altviol Foch Violoncell 

Op. 20. Score ... o 5 6 
— Ditto. Parts ... . ; ee woe 2 

PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

ACH, PH. E. Solfeggietto ... - a ‘eo, 
MOZART. | Ouverturen zu den Jugendopern ooo = 28 8s 8 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Troisitme Sonate. Op. 41... ... 3 4s OIE O 

SUNDRIES. 
BRAHMS, J. yp Poe. Op. 88. tina for the 

Pianoforte Duet .. ove eee 016 o 
BRULL, I. Concert for Violin ‘nd Orch. On “a Arranged 

for Violin and Pianoforte ooo 
— J. B. 33 Studies arr. for Violin Solo o by re ig 

“ w Se 3 6 
PERELLI, E. Sonata per Organo a Pieno ae : neto 5 0 
WAGNER, RICH. Feierliches Stiick nach dem Zuge zum 
Miinster aus «“ Lohengrin.” Arranged for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte by Fr. ml oa < 
he same. — for four Violoncellos by Fr. ‘Gritz 
__macher be oe “19 § 0 





JENSEN. PIANOFORTE. “WORKS. 
Songs, and Dances, 20 Small Pieces (8186 a, 4). Edited by 


Joun. FARMER (Harrow a Edition). 2 Books, each ts. 6d. 


Wanderbilder. . 17 (1148 a, 4), each, 1s. 8d. 
The Mill (Die Ma le), 38. 
Romantic Studies. Op. 8 (8185 a, 4), each net, 1s. 6d. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Post) — 
Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 2 6 





Australia and Foreign Colonies oe 3 0 
| The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters is 
as follows :— 
Per Pack . - ree aa we - £5 00 
SIN, BY 3 ee ~ on a o ee 216 o 
eee ts es cas; sk OOO 
2IN. BY3 .. ee oe oo oe oe 016 0 
TIN, BY 3 oe oh on teh le nee 


Smaller Athaanane the rate of 1s, per line, 


The Number ofthe “Monthly Musical Record " 
is 6,000 per month. This can be verified at Messrs. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co.’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage 
Yard, Ludgate Hill. 
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